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I.—DAVID AND GOLIATH.* 
By E. C. Benepict, LL.D. 


David is often spoken of as of small size when 
he killed Goliath, as though hé were a half-grown 
lad, whom, by a miracle, God enabled to over- 
come the Philistine. The sacred writings, how- 
ever, give no warrant for this idea, but, on the 
other hand, show that he was a full-grown man— 
a young man, indeed, but precocious in mind 
and body ; and although inferior to Goliath in size 
and age, he was, nevertheless, himself, a young 
giant in size and muscular power, being about 
twenty-three years of age, and probably seven feet 
or more in height and of Herculean strength, at 
the time of that remarkable duel. 


His Acs. He was thirty years old when he 


came to the throne. He had been in exile about 
seven years. The most reliable accounts and tra- 
ditions differ, but make him, I believe, twenty-two 
when he was anointed by Samuel, which was be- 
fore he met Goliath. 

Ainsworth, the most careful and learned of 
commentators—Edit. 1617—says: ‘‘ In the three 
‘and twentieth yere of his life he was, by 
‘‘ Samuel the prophet, anointed king over Israel.” 
I therefore put his age about twenty-three, at 
that time. Other facts indicate that he was not 
aboy. His father was an old man, (I Sam. xvii, 
12.) He was an accomplished musician, ‘‘ cwn- 
‘ning in playing,” (I Sam. xvi, 18,) a fit musi- 
cian for the royal presence. He was ‘‘ prudent 
‘*in matters,” sagacious, wary, ‘‘a@ mighty val- 
‘““éant man,” ‘a MAN of war.” (lbid.) He was 
the keeper of his father’s sheep in the wilderness, 
infested by bears and lions. (I Sam. xvi. 11, and 
xvii. 28, 33.) He was thus a man of judgment 
and experience, though a young man. Saul in- 
deed, calls him a ‘‘stripling,” ‘‘a youth.” ‘‘a 
“ young man,” (I Sam. xvii. 51, 56, 58.) “* He was 
“but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair counten- 


* We have pleasure in presenting this curious little article 
to our readers, notwithstanding it relates to neither “the 
“ History, Antiquities, or Biography of America.” It is 
on the pen of our good frien on. Erastus C. Benedict ; 

its novelry will secure for it a careful perusal beyond 
the circle of his immediate acquaintance, 
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| ‘*ance.” (Ibid. 42, and xvi. 12.) This mode of 
speaking of persons not old was common—Saul 
is called ‘‘a choice young man and a goodly,” 
(I Sam. ix. 2.) when he had a son, Jonathan, old 
enough to be the leader of a thousand soldiers, 
(1bid. xiii. 2, and see 2 Sam. i. 2, 5, 6, 18, 15.) 
Saul gave David the chief command—‘“ set him 
‘* over the men of war.” (I Sam. xviii. 5,) 


His S1zz. Being twenty-three years old, he was 
full grown. 

In those times of hand-to-hand fighting, per- 
sonal prowess, great size, and strength were the 
qualities for a leader ; and for the Israelites, who 
were then in abject subjection to the Philistines, 
size and strength would be specially sought for 
in the choice of a King. Saul was evidently 
chosen for his great size, by Samuel; and, for the 
same reason, the choice was ratified by the people, 
with enthusiasm. ‘* When he stood among the 
‘people, he was higher than any of the people, 
‘from his shoulders and upward. And Samuel 
‘* said to all the people, ‘See ye him whom the Lord 
‘* “hath chosen, that there is none like him among 
‘* Sall the people?” And all the people shouted, 
‘tand said, ‘ God save the king.’” (I Samuel, x. 
23, 24.) The same qualities were looked for 
in a successor. It is quite evident that the size 
of Jesse’s sons attracted the attention of Samuel ; 
and, before seeing David, the ‘‘ height of the stat- 
‘**ure” of Eliab, the eldest, led Samuel to sup- 
pose that he must be the chosen of the Lord. (I 
Samuel, xvi. 7.) Jesse’s family was, undoubted- 
ly, large-sized persons. Eliab’s stature was cer- 
tainly remarkable. Shammah and Abinadab, as 
well as Eliab, were in Saul’sarmy. The great 
commanders, Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel, 
were grand-children of Jesse—David’s nephews, 

David wasthe armor-bearer of Saul, who was, 
from the shoulders upward higher, than any other 
Israelite—probably more than seven feet:—no 
‘little’ David could have carried his armor. 
When David volunteered to meet Goliath, Saul 
offered his own armor to him to wear, and gave 
him his sword, perhaps because no others were 
large enough for him. David put them on, but 
quickly took them off, not because they were too 
large, but because he was not used to armor: 
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‘6 And David said unto Saul, I cannot go with 
‘* these, for I have not proved them.” Saul 
would never have offered his giant armor to 
any ‘little’ David; nor would a shepherd-lad 
have put it on. (I Sam. xvii. 38,39.) He must 
have been as tall as Saul, and strong in proportion 
to hissize. Goliath himself scorned David because 
he was young and armed only with a stafP; but 
he did not speak of his size, nor of any other defi- 
ciency, except his having no arms. 


His StrenetH. His strength was like that of 
Samson. As Samson killed a young lion (Judges, 
xiv. 5, 6,) so David, while a shepherd, killed ahun- 
gry lion.—‘‘ He went out after him and smote him.” 
** He caught him by the beard and smote him and 
** slewhim.” (I Samuel xvii. 35, 36.)—Healso kill- 
ed a bear under like circumstances. His strength in 
his hands and arms must have been enormous, thus 
to have handled these powerful beasts. In those 
periods, when the bow was the great weapon of 
war, men of great strength had bows of steel.— 
David's strength was so great that he could break 
one of those bows with his arms :—‘‘ A bow of steel 
‘¢48 broken by mine arms.” (II Samhuet xxii, 35.) 

His strength, as well as his size, enabled him 
to handle the sword of the giant with ease—a wea- 
pon not to be handled by a boy. [I Sam. xvii. 
51.] The use of the giant’s sword on that occa- 
sion, would not, perhaps, prove so much; for in 
that moment of excitement, he might well have 
swung 4 sword which at other times would have 
been too heavy for him; but we find, a year af- 
terwards, when he was fleeing unarmed from 
Saul, he asked Ahimelech for a spear or a sword, 
for his own use, and was told, ‘‘ There is none 
‘“* but the sword of Goliath.” David said : ‘‘ There 
‘*is none like that ; give it me,”—showing that 
that ponderous weapon was well-adapted to his 
power ; and just the thing for him, for self-de- 
fence. (I Samuel xxi. 8, 9.) 

He was equally swift of foot; which enabled 
him to run to Goliath before he could rally from 
the shock of the stone. ‘* Thou makest my feet 
** like hind’s feet.” (IL Sam. xxii, 34.) ‘* By thee 
* T have run through a troop: by my God I have 
‘leaped over a wall.” (Ibid. 30.) 


His Prupence. The stratagem of David was 
characteristic of his sagacity and wariness. To 
deceive the Philistine, he went into the field as a 
shepherd, and not as aman of war; ‘‘ he took his 
‘‘ staff in his hand ;” he put the stones ‘‘ in his 
“¢ shepherd's bag which he had ;” and his sling was 
‘* in his hand,”—concealed in his hand. Goliath 
was thrown off his guard. (I Sam. xvii. 40, 42, 43. 
He supposed David intended to attack him with 
his staff, as he would a dog—‘‘ Am I a dog that 
‘thou comest to me with staves ?” 

David's feats of strength are nowhere represent- 
ed as miraculous, nor anything more than great 
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but natural exhibitions of strength and bravery, 
with the blessing of Divine Providence—the 
blessing of success upon the use of appropriate 
means. 

His strength, agility, and skill being consid- 
ered, his triumph over Goliath was to be expected. 
His death was certain. The sling, in those days, 
was a wonderful weapon in the hands of those 
who were skillful in the use of it, especially if 
they were men of great muscular power in the 
arms. The precision with which stones were 
thrown, as well as the velocity, is almost incon- 
ceivable to us. The slingers were the sharpshoot- 
ers of the early wars of the Jews. In the tribe 
of Benjamin alone there were ‘‘ seven hundred 
‘* chosen men, left-handed, every one could sling 
*« stones at a hair-bneadth, and not miss.” (Judges 
xx. 16.) ‘‘ Left-handed” is supposed to mean, 
using the left-hand as well as the right. ‘hey 
‘* could use both the right hand and the left, in 
** hurling stones.” (1 Chronicles xii, 2.) 

According to Pliny, the people of Palestine 
were not only the first to adopt this powerful wea- 
pon, but were also the most skillful in the use of 
it; and from Diodorus and Vegetius, we learn 
that the inhabitants of the Balearic-islands (Ma- 
jorca and Minorca) were also great  slingers. 
They compelled their children to go hungry till 
they could bring down game for their food, with 
their slings. A man of great strength, would 
kill an enemy, encased in armor, at the distance 
of thirty rods, without shedding a drop of blood, 
so great was the shock ; and they rarely missed. 
(Encyclopédie, Art. FRONDE.) 

David thus used a weapon which the giant could 
not parry nor fly from, and which his brass-clad 
forehead could not resist. It was a duel between 
a mere swordsman and a sharpshooter, at rifle-shot 
range. The result was inevitable, as David well 
knew. E. C. B. 


IIl.—GENERAL PLEASONTON’S CAVALRY 
DIVISION, IN THE MARYLAND CAM- 
PAIGN, SEPTEMBER, 1862. ~ 


THE GENERAL'S REPORT. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL, NOW FIRST PRINTED.* 


HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY DIvIsIon, 
CAMP NEAR SHARPSBURG. 
September 19#h, 1862. 
To 
Brigadier-general R. B. Marcy, 
Chief of Staff; Army of the Potomac. 
GENERAL : 
I have the honor to submit the following Re- 
port of service, performed by this Division in 


* We are indebted for on pee to our friend, General 
or 


J. Watts dePeyster, of New City. 
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the late operations of the Army of the Potomac, 
comprehending the expulsion of the enemy from 
Maryland. 

On the fourth instant, the Command moved 
from Falls Church, on the South side of the Po- 
tomac, passed over the Acqueduct-bridge to Ten- 
nallytown, and from thence proceeded to recon- 
noitre all the fords on the Potomac as far as Se- 
neca Mills, and finally assuming a position at 
Muddy Run. This occupied the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth instant. 

On the sixth instant, the First New York Cav- 
alry moved to Middleburg and sent four Compa- 
nies to occupy Clarksburg, at the same scouting 
the country to Hyattstown,—the First United 
States Cavalry proceeded to Brookville, to scout 
in the direction of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The Eighth Dlinois and Third Indiana 
Cavalry moved the same day, in advance of 
Darnestown, picketing the roads in the direction 
of Poolesville, and the fords on the Potomac. 

On the seventh instant, two Squadrons of the 
Eighth Illinois and two of the Third Indiana, 
under Major Chapman of the Third Indiana, 
made a dash on Poolesville, and captured two 
Cavalry videttes, all of the enemy in the town, at 
the time. The next day, the eighth instant, Col- 
onel Farnsworth moved his Command, the Eighth 
Illinois, Third Indiana, and a Section of Horse 
Artillery, of Company ‘‘M,” Second Artillery, 


under First Lieutenant Chapin, to occupy Pooles- | 


ville and picket the roads to Conrad’s-ferry, Ed- 
ward’s-ferry, Barnesville, and the Monocacys. 
As this force neared Poolesville, the enemy’s 
Cavalry were observed retreating on the road 
leading to Barnesville ; and some Squadrons of 
the Third, Indiana pushed after them—they 
had not proceeded far before the enemy opened 
a fire from some guns, strongly posted on the 
right of the town. 

The Section of Artillery, under Lieutenant 
Chapin, soon silenced these guns, which made 
off in the direction of Brownsville. 

The Squadrons of the Third Indiana, under 


Major Chapman, were now ordered to charge | 
the Battery, which was handsomely done, the 


enemy’s Cavalry and Artillery being driven over 
three miles, when the Eighth Illinois coming up, 
under Major Medill, the chase was continued un- 
til after dark. In this affair, the Third Indiana 
lost one killed and eleven wounded ; the Eighth 
Illinois one wounded. The rebel loss amounted 
to eight killed, sixteen wounded, and six prison- 
ers—all Cavalry. 

On the ninth instant, Farnsworth, with his 
Command, proceeded towards Barnesville, and 
observing a Squadron of the enemy’s Cavalry 
near Monocacy Church, he directed Captain 
Farnsworth’s Squadron, of the Eighth Illinois, 
to gain their rear and cut them off. This 





movement succeeded in dividing the enemy, 
and in capturing their battle-flag—that of the 
Twelfth Virginia Cavalry, called the Ashby Cav- 
alry—besides several prisoners. The march be- 
ing continued towards Barnesville, Captain Kel- 
ly’s Squadron, Eight Illinois, being in advance, 
encountered the enemy’s vedettes, on the edge of 
the village. A dash was made on them, through 
the village and some two miles beyond, the troops 
being engaged twice in a hand-to-hand fight. 
The day’s work resulted in killing four of 
the enemy, wounding five, and taking twenty- 
seven prisoners ; while we lost not a man or a 
horse. On the tenth instant, Captain Saunders, 
Sixth Cavalry, with a Cavalry force and two guns, 
attempted to dislodge the enemy from the base of 
Sugar Loaf Mountain; but the latter was too 
strongly posted to be moved, except by a larger 
force than was at my disposal. Franklin’s Corps 
arrived in the afternoon; and, on the eleventh in- 
stant, the rebels were soon in retreat, Hancock’s 
Brigade of Franklin’s Corps and Farnsworth’s 
Brigade of Cavalry being the forces engaged. 

On the twelfth instant, Farnsworth’s Brigade 
moved, by the way of Clarksburg, to Frederick 
City, and also Robertson's and Haines’ Batteries, 
the Sixth Cavalry and a Section of Artillery un- 
der Captain Saunders, moved to Monocacy, and 
was afterwards under the orders of Franklin, at 
Jefferson. 

About five o'clock in the evening, I entered 
Frederick with my Command, having been joined 
by the First New York, under Colonel McRey- 
nolds, and a portion of the Twelfth Pennsylva- 
nia : the enemy’s pickets were driven out of Fred- 
erick, as we advanced, on the Urbana-road ; 
while Burnside’s Corps pushed them on the New 
Market-road, from which direction he entered 
about half an hour before my advance. 

On the morning of the thirteenth instant, Mc- 


| Reynold’s Brigade, with a Section of Artillery, 


was sent in the direction of Gettysburg, by orders 
from your Headquarters; while Rush’s Lancers 
joined Franklin's Corps at Jefferson ; at the same 
time, after an arrangement with General Burnside 
as to the manner of proceeding, and in which he 
most generously offered every assistance, the re- 
mainder of my Command started, at daylight, 
on the Hagerstown Turnpike, and had proceed- 
ed some three or four miies, when the enemy 
opened on the advance, with artillery, from the 
ridge to the left of where the road passes over the 
Catoctin range of the Blue Ridge. Their Batteries 
were supported by dismounted Cavalry. A couple 
of Sections from Robertson’s and Haines’ Batter- 
ies were immediately opened on our side; and 
some Squadrons of the Eighth Illinois and Third 
Indiana were dismounted and sent up the moun- 
tain to the right, as skirmishers. After a severe 
cannonading and several warm vollies with car- 
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bines, the enemy retreated hastily, having previ- 
ously barricaded the road, in several places. A 
rapid pursuit was made and a number of prison- 
ers taken ; when the enemy made a second stand, 
on the East side of Middletown. Gibson’s Bat- 
tery then came up ; and soon, in beautiful style, 
induced another backward movement. Farns- 
worth’s Brigade then advanced and engaged the 
Cavalry, until they were driven beyond the town, 
about one thousand yards, to a third position they 
had selected to defend. 

A Section of Gibson’s Battery engaged them 
here; and, in a few minutes, the enemy retreated 
rapidly to Turner's Gap of the South Mountain; but 
before doing so they blew up the bridge over the 
Catoctin-creek and set fire to the barn and other 
valuables of the person residing at that point. 
As the Creek was easily fordable, this did not 
prevent my advance to the foot of the Mountain, 
which was found to be too strong a position to be 
carried by my force. 


BattLe oF Sourn Mountain. 


Being soon satisfied that the enemy would de- 
fend himself at Turner’s Gap, with a large force, 
I sent back to General Burnside for some Infan- 
try; and, in the intermediate time, I caused a 
force of dismounted Cavalry to move up the 
mountain, on the right of the turnpike, to exam- 
ine the position on that side. This produced 
some skirmishing with the enemy, and induced 
him to mass a considerable force on that side, dur- 
ing the night. I learned also that there were two 
roads, one on the right and the other to the left 
of the Gap, both of which entered the turnpike be- 
yond the Gap, and would assist us materially in 
turning the enemy's position on both flanks. 
General Burnside’s troops did not arrive in time 
to engage on the thirteenth ; but, on the morning 
of the fourteenth instant, the General kindly sent 
me a Brigade of Infantry, under Colonel Scam- 
mon, and some heavy Batteries. Scammon’s Brig- 
ade I directed to move up the mountain, on the 
left hand road ; to gain the crest ; and then to 
move to the right, to the turnpike in the enemy’s 
rear; at the same time, I placed Gibson’s Battery 
and the heavy Batteries in position to the left, 
covering the road on that side and obtaining a 
direct fire onthe enemy’s position in the Gap. 
Shortly after this, General Cox arrived with asec- 
ond Brigade of Infantry; and upon my explaining 
the position tohim, he moved to the support of 
Scammon, who was successful in his movement to 
gain the crest of the mountain. 

During the cannonading that was then going 
on, the enemy’s Batteries were several times driven 
from the Gap ; but the contest assuming on each 
side larger proportions, and Major-general Reno 
having arrived on the field, I pointed out to him 
the positions of the troops, as I had placed 
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them, giving him, at the same time, those of 
the enemy. 

He immediately assumed the direction of the 
operations; passed to the front, on the Mountain 
Height; and was eminently successful in driving 
the enemy, until he fell, at the moment he was 
gallantly leading his Command to a crownin 
victory. The clear judgment and dchamined 
courage of Reno rendered the triumphant re- 
sults obtained by the operations of his Corps 
second to none of the brilliant deeds accom- 
plished on that field—at his loss a master-mind 
had passed away. 

During this action, the First Massachusetts and 
Third Indiana Cavalry were detached to serve with 
Hooker’s Corps 


Tue Pursvir. 


At daylight, on the morning of the fifteenth, I 
started in pursuit of the enemy with a part of the 
Eighth Illinois Cavalry—the advance came up 
with the enemy’s rear-guard of Cavalry onentering 
Boonsboro’ ; charged them repeatedly; and drove 
them some two miles beyond the town. A Section 
of Tidball’s Battery came up, at this time, and 
gave them a few shells; when they broke, and ran 
in every direction, leaving two pieces of artillery 
behind them, thirty dead on the field, some fifty 
wounded, and a very large number of prisoners, 

‘among whom were several hundred stragglers, 

Our loss was one killed and fifteen wounded ; 
among the latter was the brave Captain Kelly, of 
the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, who was shot while 
gallantly charging at the head of his Squadron. 
In this affair, the enemy outnumbered us three to 
one; and the number of desperate personal en- 
counters, that day, clearly shows the superiority 
of our Cavalry. Colonel Farnsworth, Captains Kel- 
ly and Medill, and First-lieutenant and Adjutant 
Haines, of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, were con- 
spicuous for their gallantry on this occasion ; also 
Captain Custer and First-lieutenant Martin, Aids- 
de-Camp on the Staff of General McClellan, and 
who were serving with me at the time. 

In obedience to my instructions, I then moved 
in the direction of Sharpsburg, and came up with 
Richardson’s Division, in line of battle, in advance 
of Keedysville—the enemy being in position this 
side of Sharpsburg. General Richardson having 
no Batteries with him, requested of me Tidball’s 
four guns, to reply to the enemy’s Batteries which 
had opened at four different points of their line. 
Tidball was soon placed in position and returned 
fire; and this was continued at intervals, on this 
and the succeeding day, by numerous Batteries en- 
gaged on both sides. - = - 

On the sixteenth instant, my Cavalry was en- 
gaged in reconnoissances, escorts, and supports to 
Batteries. _ 
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Tue BattTLeE or ANTIETAM. 


On the morning of the seventeenth instant, af- 
ter the commencement of the action on the right, 
I was directed by Major-general McClellan, ver- 
bally, to advance with my Division of Cavalry 
and Horse-batteries of Artillery, on the turnpike 
towards Sharpsburg, to some suitable position be- 
yond the bridge over the Antietam-creek and 
support the left of Sumner’s line of battle, with 
my force. 

Finding the enemy had a cross-fire of Artillery 
on the bridge, and that his Sharpshooters covered 
it in front, I first threw forward some Cavalry 
skirmishers, and then advanced Tidball’s Battery, 
by piece, under a heavy fire, to drive off the 
Sharpshooters with canister. 

This plan, in a short time, succeeded in clear- 
ing the front sufficiently to obtain positions for 
Gibson’s, Robertson’s, Tidball’s, and Haine’s Bat- 
teries, who opened on the enemy with great ef- 
fect, having a direct fire infront and an enfilading 
fire in front of Sumner’s Corps, on the right, and 
—— the right of Burnside’s Corps on the 
left—the distance to Sumner’s Corps being nearly 
amile,and something greater to that of Burnside’s 
—my force being the only one in front, connect- 
ing the two Corps. The fire was kept up over 
two hours; when the enemy’s fire had slackened 
very much, and my Batteries requiring ammuni- 
tion, the latter retired, by piece and by Section, to 
supply themselves, being replaced by Randol’s Bat- 
tery and Kuseran’s Battery, from Syke’s Division. 
Iwas alsoindebted to General Sykes for five small 
Battalions of Infantry, which he kindly placed at 
my disposal, to assist in supporting my position. 

The following Cavalry supports were to the 
right and left of my position, viz: the Fifth 
Regular Cavalry, Farnsworth’s Brigade, Rush's 
Brigade, and two Regiments of the Fifth Brig— 
ade, under Colonel Davis, of the Eighth New 
York. About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
three of my Batteries—Tidball’s, Robertson’s and 
Haine’s—returned to their position; Randol’s 
Battery being relieved, and Gibson’s being placed 
in position on the right of the road, in rear, to 
cover the bridge. 

The fight was then renewed with increased vig- 
or and energy ; the enemy’s Batteries being soon 
driven from their position, in front of us; at the 
same time, a heavy column of dust could be seen 
moving behind the Sharpsburg-ridge, towards 
Sumner’s left. I directed the fire of the Batteries 
into this dust ; and soon the developments of the 
enemy’s line-of-battle, fully a mile long, could be 
seen bearing down upon Richardson’s Division, on 
Sumner’s left, then commanded by Hancock— 
Richardson having been badly wounded. The 
enemy’s Batteries were also playing heavily upon 
this Division. At the time, Hancock requested 
some guns to assist him. None could be spared, 









at that moment ; but I directed the fire of some 
eighteen guns upon the enemy’s line, in front of 
him, for twenty minutes ; when we had the satis- 
faction of seing this immense line first halt ; de- 
liver a broken desultory fire ; and then break and 
run to the rear, in the greatest confusion and 
disorder. A Section of Tidball’s Battery was 
immediately advanced to the crest of a hill, sev- 
eral hundred yards to the front, and in front of 
the Infantry of Hancock’s left. This was a most 
favorable position for operating on a Battery then 
in full play upon the centre of Sumner’s line, The 
fire from this Section contributed, in no small de- 
gree, towards silencing this Battery. 

It was now four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Burnside’s Corps had driven the enemy back upon 
the hill, upon which his Batteries were placed ; 
and, in conjunction with the repulse of the ene- 
my, in front of Hancock, left the field open to 
the Sharpsburg-ridge, to which point I desired 
to forward my Batteries, to obtain an enfilading 
fire upon the enemy, in front of Burnside, and 
to enable Snmner’s advance to Sharpsburg. I 
was so satisfied that this could be done, at that 
moment, that I sent a request to Major-general 
Fitz-John Porter, asking for the assistance of 
some Infantry to support my advance to the 
Sharpsburg-ridge. This request was not enter- 
tained by General Porter; and I have since 
been informed the force I needed was not then 
at his disposal. 

I held my position until seven o’clock in the 
evening, when I was withdrawn, by the orders of 
Major-general McClellan, to the bivouac of Kee- 
dysville. 

On the eighteenth instant, my Cavalry were 
engaged collecting stragglers and feeling the 
enemy on the different roads. 

On the nineteenth instant, I started in pursuit 
of the enemy, who had fled to the opposite side 
of the Potomac. Before reaching the river, I 
had succeeded in capturing one hundred and 
sixty-seven prisoners, one gun left behind by the 
enemy in his haste, and one color. On arriving 
near the river, on the turnpike, the enemy’s Bat- 
teries opened a heavy fire, from several positions 
below Sheppardstown, covering Blackburn’s- 
ford. Gibson’s, Tidball’s, and Robertson’s 
Batteries replied with such effect that the 
enemy drew off the greater part of his guns. 
This cannonade lasted about two hours; when 
a part of Porter's Corps coming up, my Com- 
mand was relieved from its position, and with- 
drew to camp. 

The services of this Division, from the fourth 
of September up to the nineteenth of the same, 
were of the most constant and arduous charac- 
ter. For fifteen successive days, we were in con- 
tact with the enemy ; and each day, conflicts of 
some kind were maintained, in which we gradu- 
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ally but steadily advanced. The officers and | hundred and en 
men have exerted themselves to insure the suc- * . 
cess of every expedition ; and their efforts have Iam eee 
been fortunate, as no mishaps have occurred be- Very Respectfully 
yond the casualties incident to such service. Your Obedt. Servt. 
The lossés of the Division, in this Campaign, A. PLEasonTon 
were as follows: seventeen killed, seventy-eight Brigadier-General 
wounded, thirteen missing, make a total of one Command’g Division. 


List of Killed, Wounded and Missing in the different Brigades and Batteries of the Cavalry Di- 
vision commanded by Brigadier-general Pleasonton, September, 1862. 





- 


Missing. | 


Commander. Battle-gronnd. 


Regiment. £ 
iQ * 


™! Brigade 
Company. 


Antietam. 
Sharpsburg. 
6th 10 Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
4) 1 Falls Church. 
10 Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
4 Falls Church. 
8 “ “ 
8 
13 
“ 
14 
15 
18 


Capt. Whiting. oth U. 8. Cavalry.)17 
“ “ 19 


= 


et et Wounded? 


Poolsville. 
'F'rederick. 
Middletown. 
South Mountain. 
Boonsboro’, 
Antietam. 
Frederick. 
Poolsville. 
Cotoctin Mountain. 
‘Middletown and Harper’s-ferry road. 
South Mountain. 
Antietam. 
” |Jefferson. 
Antietam. 

“ 


8th Penn. Cavalry. 
3d Ind. Cavalry. | 8 

«“ 13 
13) ¢ 


17 
Col. R. H. Rush. 6th Penn. Cavalry. 

a“ : | “ 17 
“ \4th Penn. Cavalry,| “ 
“ Cc” 
Capt. Gibson. and |Horse Battery. {19 Sheppardstown. 


cay 


SIOMOTW DOH Heo De ee 








“  idball. “a” 17 | |Antietam. 
“BRB” | 
“ Robertson. and 
“ I.” | 

Lieut. Hains. - 17) 1) 4) |Sharpsburg. 
" 19 1} /Williamsport. 


17 78 18 

















REMARKS : 


First Massachusetts Regiment sustained no A, PLEASONTON, 
loss since its attachment to the Second Bri- Brigadier-General, 
gade. Comd’g Cav. Division. 
Fourth Brigade, Colonel McReynolds, com- | HEAD-QUARTERS, 
prising First New York and Twelfth Pennsyl-; Cavautry Drvisron,* 
vania Regiments, on detached service; no Re- | September 26, 1862. 
port attainable, in time for this. | 
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Ill.—AN 
REV. THOMAS 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


By Joun Warp DEan, Esq. or Boston. 


UNPUBLISHED VOLUME, BY 
SHEPARD OF CAM- 


The Rev. Thomas Shepard, one of the early 
New England Divines and authors, is well 
‘snown to the historical students of this coun- 
iry. His autobiography, first printed in 1882, 
under the editoriai care of Rev. Nehemiah Ad- 
ams, D.D., is ranked among the valuable materi- 
als for New England history; and a large por- 
tion of it is incorporated, by Rev. Alexander 
Young, D.D., into his Chronicles of Massachu- 
setts. 

A manuscript volume by Rev. Mr. Shepard, 
no portion of which has ever been published, 
is now in the library of the New England Histor- 
ic Genealogical Society. It formerly belonged 
to Charles Ewer, Esq., the first President of that 
institution ; and, some years after his death, was 
presented to the Society by his sister. It con- 
tains the Confessions of fifty persons who appli- 
ed for membership in the Cambridge Church, 
of which Mr. Shepard was Pastor, from 1636 till 
his death, in 1649. Among them are those of 
Nathaniel Eaton, who had charge of Harvard 
College on its establishment, and Rev. Henry 
Dunster, his successor, styled the first President of 
the College. 

Mixed with the religious experience of the in- 
dividuals, some of their private history, of a sec- 
ular nature, will be found. As the early Church 
Records of this Town are lost, a list of the indi- 
viduals whose Confessions are here given, may in- 
terest the readers of the Historica, MAGAZINE, 

The title or heading is: “ The Confession of di- 
‘verse p’pounded to be received & were entertain- 
‘ed as members.” Most of the Confessions fill 
one page and some fill several. They are head- | 
ed as follows:— 
“1, Edward Halls confession ” 

“2. Francis Moore his confessid ” 

“8. Goodman Luxford his wife. ” 

“4, George Willdoes his confessid, ” 

“ The confessid of John Sill. ” 

The confessid of John Sill his wife” 
“Mr. Eatons confessid ” 

“ Christopher Cane: his confessid ” 
“The Confessid of Goodman Daniell ” 
“Mr. Sparhawke his Confessié ” 
““M"'* Sparhawkes Confessid ” 

“Mr, Sanders Confessis ” 
“John Stedman his Confessid” 
“Goodwife Holmes ” 

“Mr. Collins his Confessid ” 

“ John Stansby his Confessid ” 
“Barbary Cutters Confessid ” 
“Goodman Mannings Confessid 


“6 
. 
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“* Confessid of Katharine M"* Ruggles mayd” 
*‘ John Sherman his wifes Confessid ” 
“ John Trundle his Confessié ” 
“Mr. Andrews his Confessid. ” 
“Or brother Jacksons man—Richard Eagle” 
“ Mris Green” 
“ B, Jacksons mayd” 
“Golding Moore ” 
“ William Hamlet” 
* Brother Collins his wife ” 
“ B. Moore his wife” 
“ B. Parishes wife” 
“B, Crackbone his wife ” 
“Hannah Brewer” 
“ Robert Homes” 
“Old goodwife Cutter ” 
“'B. Winshops wife” 
** Goodwife Willdoes ” 
“B. Greene his wife” 
“Mr, Dunster” 
“ Mr. Haynes his confessid ” 
“Goodman Shepards relatié ” 
“ Jan. 8, 1640, Goodman Fessington” 
“ Richard Cutter ” 
“ Goodwife Vsher” 
“ Widow Arringté ” 
“ Goodwife Grizzell ” 
“‘ Goodwife Champney ” 
“ Jan. 7, 1644, Goodman With :” 
“Sr Jones” 
“ Goodman Funnel” 


The Confession of “‘ Wil: Ames” is also in the 
book, though it does not follow the others. 
In the book are also abstracts of several_Ser- 
mons headed as follows: 
“Mr, Cotton, Revel. 4: 1: 2” 
“ Reuel 5: 12. 13” 
“Mr. Cott: Reuel 5, 13” 
“Mr. Ward Isaj: 42: 18 to 21” 
“Mr. Cotto Reuel 6. 1.2” 
“J. C. Revel 6. 1.2” 
“Seale 4 Revel 7.8” 
‘* Revel 6: 9, 10. 11 5 Seale” 
* Acts 18: 48” 
“Mr, Ward Nehem. 8: 10” 
“Mr. Chancy John 1: 12” 
“Mr. Ward Hab, 3: 16” 
‘Mr, Huit 1 Cor. 12: ult” 
Ezek. 47. 11” 
“Mr. Bur Isaj : 30: 20: 21” 


I would suggest whether the above Sermons 


| were not preached at the-Boston Thursday Lec- 


ture. Like the Confessions, the abstracts are all 


}i1}l22 4 :t> graph of the Rev. Thomas Shepar 


Boston. J. W. D. 
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IV.— VIRGINIA, AS A PENAL COLONY. 
By Epwarp D. NEru. 


Within a period of twelve months, three insti- 
tutions were established in Virginia, the influ- 
ence of which is still clearly seen. By permission 
of the London Company, the first representative 
legislative Assembly in America, met at James- 
town, on the thirtieth of July, 1619; and proved 
the leaven to raise the Republic of the United 
States. But a tew months afterwards, it was 
cursed by becoming a Colony for the reception, 
not only of African slaves, but English convicts. 

The presence of the two latter classes dwarf- 
ed the development of English manhood; and 
Purchas, oppressed by the condition of things, 
penned the following: “My prayers shall be to 
“the Amighty God for Virginia’s prosperity. 
“ * * * * Tecan deplore, I do not much 
“admire that we have had so much in Virginia, 
“and yet so little. * * * But what do lin 
“plaints, when some perhaps will complain of my 
“complainings. I will expect better from my 
“God, and his Majesty. * * * * Isee many 
“likely to be disheartened by the slender growth 
“of Virginia plantations, which for the time 
“might have been not only a safe, but a rich and 
“blessed mother of a numerous and thriving gen- 
“ eration, branching far into other Colonies, and 
“ vet—is ! 

“T side no where, but Entwine Virginia with a 


“right heart, my pen directed my hands erected 
“ for her good. ” 

The following extracts from the manuscript 
Transactions of the London Company, show how 
Virginia became a penal Colony: 


October 20, 1619. “A letter being sent from his 
“ Majesty, directed to Mr. Trea’r and Counsell for 
“the sending divers dissolute persons to Vir- 
“ ginia w’ch Sir Edward Zouch K’t Marshall will 
“ give information of; after the Counsell had pe- 
“rused the same, was brought to the board and 
“read to the Company, who considering that 
“there was noe present meanes of conveying them 
“to Virginia thought fitt to reserve the full answer 
“to his Ma'ty till the next Court when with the 


“ Lords and M' Treasurer it might be agreed how | 
“his Ma’ty’s commands might most speedily and | 


“conveniantly be effected : In the meanwhile Sir 
“Jo: Davers promised to acquaynt M' Secreta- 
“rie Clavert and Sir Edw. Zouch the reason they 
“have not yet sent answer to his Ma’ty gracious 
“ b’re ” 


November 3, 1619. “ According to the reference 
“in the last Court his Ma’tys letter was taken 
“into most dutiful consideration and it was 
“agreed with all convenience to fulfill his Ma’tys 
“ command, and to send them over to be servants 
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“which will be very acceptable unto the inhab- 
“ itants as Mr. Tre’r hath under stood from them, 
“and in the meantime till they be sent which 
“ will be about January M' Treasurer showed that 
“in like case the Lord Maior had been sollici- 
“ted to give order for the keeping of them 
“in Bridewell, which was announced to be per- 
“formed already, and the Court desired M* 
“Treasurer to give his Majesty the answer by 
“Mr Secretary Calvert.” 


November 17, 1619. The Treasurer “ signified 
“that accordinge to the desire of the last Court, 
“hee had been with M' Secretary Calvert, and 
“delivered the Companie’s answer towchinge 
“the transportinge of men prest by his Majesty 
“which gave nott full satisfaction for that the 
“ King’s desyre admitted no delaies, but forth- 
“with to have 50 of the 100 shipt away with all 
“speed notwithstanding the many inconvenien- 
“ces which Mr, Tre’r alleadged would thereby 
“accrue into the Company, that they could not 
“ goe in less than four shipps for feare they be- 
“inge many together, may draw more unto them, 
‘and so muteny and carry away the shipps which 
“would stand the Company in foure thousand 
“ pounds, and they not suddenly to be gotten at 
“ this time of the yeare: hee told them what a 
“pinch hee was putt into, and therefore desyred 
“their counsell and advise.j; 

““ Whereupon divers ways being thought on 
“and considered the Court could find no fitter 
“nor more sattisfactory answer than this; That 
“the Company would be att the charge mayn- 
“tayne them till there may be shippinge provyd- 


| “ed, if soe be they were commanded to doe itt, 


“and therefore have apoynted a Commitee of 
“ select merchantts to employ their whole endeay- 
“ours for the compassinge of shipping with all 
“ sneed possible, namely, M' Deputy Ferrar, M° 
“Keightly, M' Wiseman, Mt Cranmore, M° 
“Bull, Mt Sheppard and M' Mellinge, and to 
“that end M' Tre’r was content that eight hun- 
“ dred pounds adventured by the general stock 
“in the magazine, should remain there to be em- 
“ ployed to their use from time to time, and if 
“they pleased, there should be added two hun- 
“dred pounds more of the cash in his custody, 
“which thousand pounds to bee only for the 
“sattisfaction of his Maty’s desyres from time 
“to time” 


November 21, 1619. “M' Treasurer signified that 
“ this extraordinary Court was to acquainte them, 
“that according to the intent of the great Courte 
“hee had drawne the letter to his Ma’ty in the 
“name of the Tre’r, Counsell and Company and 
“had delivere’d itt to M* Secretary Calvert to- 
“gether with a coppie thereof, It being thought 
“that letter would not suit his Ma’ty hee was 
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“to propound the further advance for maynte- 
“nance of these men might be given extraordi- 
“nary in grosse besides the ordinary allowance 
“of six pounds per man to any that may be 
“found to transport them with all expedition. 

“The Knight Marshall having promised Sir 
“ John Davers that if this may be sent presently 
“hee will furnish them with such persons of what 
“quallity and condition they desire. That 
“which was objected, that if men were found to 
“undertake this, yet it might be this month be- 
“fore the ship could be dispatched, and thus 
“during such time must be. mayntayned at the 
“Companie's charge; which was answered it 
“could not be helped, his Ma’ties command must 
“be fulfilled. That being put to the question 
“was generally allowed of.” 


December 28, 1619 “A commission to John 
“ Damyron M of the Duety being now red and 
“allowed for takinge the first optunity of winde 
“and weather to sett Saile for Virginia with the 
“passengers the Companie shipped by command 
“of his Ma’ty was now ordered that the Seale 
“should be thereinto affixed. 

“M' Deputy acquaintinge the Court that the 
“Kt Marshall having been with M' Treas. gave 
“him to understand that upon Monday morn- 
“ing fiftie of the persons to be transported for his 
“Majesty should be at Bridewell, for the Com- 
‘*nany to make choyce of such as they thinke 
“fit to present as fit to be sent; therefore moved 
“that some might repare thither at 8 of the 
“Clock to meet ye K’t Marshall about that busi- 
“*ness, Whereupon the Court have desyred M* 
“De Wynstone, M' Camminge, Mt Cranmore, and 
“M Thomas Mellinge to bet here at that time” 

Stith, in his History of Virginia, written more 
than a century ago, indignantly commenting on 
the above transaction, remarked: “‘ The custom of 
“transporting loose and dissolute persons toVir- 
“ginia, as a place of punishment and disgrace, 
“which although originally designed for the 
“advancement and increase of the Colony, yet 
“has certainly proved a great prejudice and 
“hinderanoe to its growth. 


“upon Earth, another Siberia, and only fit for 


“the reception of malefactors and the vilest of 


“of the people. So that few people, at least few 
“large bodies of people, have been induced will- 
“ingly to transport themselves to such a place, 
“and our younger Sisters, the Northern Colonies, 
“‘have profited there by. For this is one cause 
“that they have outstripped us so much in the 
“number of their inhabitants, and in the good- 
“ness and frequency of their cities and towns. ” 
E. D. N. 
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“one of the finest countries in British America, 
“under the unjust scandal of being a mere Hell | 
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V.—THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By GENERAL J. WATTS DE PEYSTER. 


In 1865, there appeared in London, a work, 
by a member of the Parliament, Viscount 
Bury, entitled the Hzodus of the Western Na- 
tions, which is well worthy the attention of 
every student of American History, inasmuch 
as it contains a great many facts which are new 
to us, in regard to the Wars between France 
and England, that ended in the conquest of 
Canada, or, at all events, it places those facts 
which were previously known to us, in a newer 
or a Clearer light. 

The Conquest of, Canada was a momentous 
epoch in our history since, by relieving the thir- 
teen Colonies from all immediate danger from 
the French, it destroyed the necessity of British 
assistance in preserving and developing them. 
As soon as the present and pressing peril from 
an enemy on this Continent was removed, the 
tie with the Mother Country became so weak- 
ened that the predictions of French Military Men 
and Statesmen were realized ; and their defeat 
quickly led to the renunciation of the British 
authorities by the Colonies. 

In 1754, on thefourth of July, a curious coinci- 
dence of dates, Washington evacuated Fort Ne- 
cessity—an act which relinquished the vallies 
of the Ohio and Mississippi to the French ; yet, 
within fifteen years, in 1765, this prophecy of 
the French leaders had already received its ac- 
complishment, although it did not become an 
| acknowledged fact until eleven years afterward, 
on the fourth of July, 1776, in the Declaration 
of Independence. Within a quarter of a century . 
from the period when no other standard but 
that of France floated along our whole north- 
|} ern and western frontiers, from the Laurentian * 
to the Mexican Gulf, the Americans had not on- 
ly declared but achieved their liberation. 

Since the student has refused to be content 
with general assertions, and has evinced a ceter- 
mination to analize results and trace them back 
to their original causes, the close American inves- 
tigator, of this generation, must go much farther 
back than 1759—the era of Wolfe's conquest of 
Canada and that of the relief of the Colonies 
|from farther fear of the French—to discover 
| the original causes of our Revolution. One of 
the germs was shown in the Declaration or Re- 
cognition of Rights embraced in the capitula- 
tion of the New Netherlands, now New York, 
and in the negociations growing out of the 
same, about a century previous to the triumph 
of Wolfe. Another event, pregnant with mis- 
chief to the Crown, was the project formed and 
partially carried out by Leisler, of assembling 
a Congress at Albany, in 1690. Events, gen- 
erally, were ripening with the lapse of every 
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year, when the conquest of Louisburg, on the 
seventeenth of June, 1745—due to a merchant 
of Boston—and the surrender of the strongest 
Fortress in North America, to an undisciplined 
army of Americans, taught the Colonists what 
they, of themselves, might hope to accomplish ; 
and it should have taught the British Govern- 
ment the extreme peril of rousing up such a 
population against the British rule——a popula- 
tion which had shown that, before its exquisite 
common sense or business tact, homely valor, 
and every-day training, veteran troops, the 
finest specimen of engineering, and a numer- 
ous artillery had proved mere transient obsta- 
cles. Like Spinola, the great Spanish Gen- 
eral, Pepperell had only studied the art of 
War in theory; and he actually dismounted 
from his counting-house stool to mount, first, 
his horse, as a military chieftain, and then, the 
deck of an Admiral-transport as its Com- 
mander. 

Viscount Bury has presented the portion of our 
history that revolves about the capture of Louis- 
burg, with such clearness and ability, that the 
reader will welcome a quotation from his in- 
teresting volumes. 

“Two or three years before, (1741) Belcher,'the 
“ Governor of Massachusetts, had been supersed- 
“ed by William Shirley. The new Governor 
“found the treasury empty; Castle William, 


“the key of the Province, defenceless; the gar- 
“isons ready to desert; the civil officers starv- 
“ing. It required talents of no ordinary kind 
“to restore order amidst such confusion ; yet 
“Shirley was a man of clear sight and calm de- 


“termination. He perceived that it was useless 
“to fight the up-hill game which had been 
“played by his predecessors, of opposition to 
“the Colonial Assembly, unless he was supported 
“by the force at the command of England, as 
“well as by the empty expression of the com- 
“mands and wishes of Parliament. He well 
“knew that he could not hope for that support ; 
“and he therefore determined to temporize with 
“a power that he was unable to overcome. It 
“is no slight mark of talent, that for four or 
“five years, in a Government where, to use his 
“own expression, ‘Shute quitted the charge, 
“¢ Burnet broke his heart, and Belcher failed in 
“*the midst of his countrymen,’ he managed to 
“please both the Home Government and the 
“Assembly; to obtain rewards and honors 
“from the King, and an ample salary from the 
“New Englanders. Shirley at once saw the 
“extent of the danger which threatened the 
“English possessions. The population of Aca- 
“dia, about sixteen thousand in numher, were 
“all of French origin; they had been ceded to 
“England, at the Peace of Utrecht; and had 
“most unwillingly transferred their allegiance. 
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“Tt was evident that a general rising of this har- 
‘dy population would be sufficient to drive out 
“the English and restore the whole of Acadia 
“to France. Shirley sent at once to solicit aid 
“ from home, and to describe the nature of his 
“peril; but the emergency did not admit of 
“delay—that Autumn, the Cansean garrison, 
“who had passed the Summer in captivity at 
“ Louisburg, were sent to Boston on parole, 
“They brought accurate accounts of that sup- 
“posed impregnable fortress ; and experienced 
‘* soldiers among them gave it as their opin- 
“ton that it might be taken. If once Louis- 
“burg were in the hands of the English, the 
“French, deprived of their base of operations, 
“would be no longer formidable in Acadia; 
“and England would be in possession of a post, 
“at the very entrance of the St. Lawrence, 
“where the communications of Canada with 
“France could be easily threatened. Shirley 
“resolved not to wait for the answer from 
“home, but to propose to the Assemblies of 
“the New England Provinces, an expedition 
“on their own responsibility. The proposal 
“was not at first favorably received. In the 
“Massachusetts Assembly, the vote passed hy 
“a majority of one; but the other New Eng- 
“Jand Provinces threw themselves into the 
“plan with considerable energy; and New 
“York and Pennsylvania sent a small supply of 
“artillery and stores. New England alone fur- 
“nished men, of whom Connecticut raised five 
“hundred and sixteen, New Hampshire three 
“hundred and four, and Massachusetts upwards 
“of three thousand. Three hundred men, who 
“started from Rhode Island, were too late for 
“active service. Pepperell, a merchant ‘ who,’ 
‘as Chalmers says, ‘had counted fortune too 
“* diligently to find leisure to study the art of 
“*War,’ but who, nevertheless, showed himself 
“made of good stuff when the pinch came, was 
“*made Commander-in-chief. The expedition 
“was almost ruined at the outset by absurd 
“disputes about precedence; every Colony 
“which, in any way, contributed to the expedi- 
“tion, insisted on issuing a separate Commission 
“to its officers, quite forgetting that the expe- 
“dition was destined for operations beyond the - 
“ limits of the Colonies, and indeed of the Em- 
“pire. Each Colony likewise insisted on send- 
“ing Commissioners with the expedition, to re- 
“ceive and account for the money which it vot- 
“ ed, While all the Colonies thus carefully guard- 
“ed their own position, and refused to yield to 
“ any one, even the appearance of authority, Shir- 
“ ley had the address to convince the Minister, at 
“home, that he had contrived the plan, directed 
“ the execution, and secured its final success, * * * 

“Pepperell had made himself thoroughly ac- 
“quainted with all details relative to the fortress 
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“he was about to attack. After the capture of 
“Annapolis, the French had devoted considera- 
“ble attention to strengthening the naturally 
“formidable defences of Louisburg, with a view 
“to compensate, in some measure, for the loss of 
“Port Royal, by establishing a strong position 
“at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The cli- 
“mate of Cape Breton was foggy and inhospit- 
“able; few regular inhabitants dwelt there, al- 
“though the French Governors had done their 
“utmost to attract thither the French popula- 
“tion of Acadia; the town and fortifications 
“of Louisburg, which had become the centre of 
“the Cod-fishery, alone boasted any considera- 
“able number of inhabitants. There were a few 
“stations, the chief of which were at St. Peter’s, 
“at St. Anne’s, and at Spanish Bay, to which 
“fishermen resorted in the Summer; but in the 
“Winter, even these scattered inhabitants re- 
“turned to their families in France. Some 
“scanty supply of that coal, which is no doubt 
“destined to make Nova Scotia one of the rich- 
“est nations of the world, had already been 
“found there, but no mining operations of any 
“importance had been begun. The environs of 
“Louisburg were almost entirely uninhabited; 
“the fishermen lived in the most squalid misery, 
“and were almost without the common necessa- 
“ries of life; and Louisburg itself contained 
“‘about two thousand four hundred inhabit- 
“ants, part of whom were Canadians, and part 
“emigrants from France. There were also among 
“them large members of Hngagés, hired or kid- 
“napped on the coast of Normandy and sold 
“for a limited term of service. Every Captain 
“of a vessel going to Cape Breton was bound 
“to convey thither a certain number of these 
“men. The fortifications, thoygh by no means 
“impregnable, as the French Engineers declared, 
“were of considerable importance; the walls, 
“raised on a neck of land at the mouth of the 
“harbor, were forty feet in thickness and of 
“considerable height. They were mounted 
“with a hundred and twenty cannons, seven- 
“ty-six swivels, and some mortars, Theharbor 
“was defended by an island battery of thirty- 
“two guns, which were then looked upon as of 
“large calibre, and by a battery, on the shore, 
“which mounted thirty large cannons, and was 
“surrounded by a formidable moat. Such were | 
“the defences which the New England men de- | 
“termined to attack. ; 

“When all was ready, Shirley wrote to the 
“English Government to announce that the 
“Plantations had resolved upon ‘commencing 
“operations without waiting for the reinforce- 
“ments which they confidently expected from 
“home; he added that ‘the New England Vol- 
“*unteers would be re-inforced by a large num- 
“*ber of hardy fishermen whom the French had 


| “another Regiment was a Carpenter. 
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“‘driven off the Newfoundland Banks; and 
“ *that he had written, without success, to solic- 
“‘it the co-dperation of Admiral Warren, then. 
“*¢in command on the West India Station, who, 
“¢ after consulting with his officers, declined to 
“* have anything to do with the enterprise.’ 
“The Duke of Bedford, who afterwards suc- 
“ceeded Newcastle as Secretary of State for the 
“Southern Department, was at the head of the 
“Admiralty. He ordered Admiral Warren, 
“then with his fleet at Antigua, to co-dperate 
“with the American Militia. Pepperell had 
“time to communicate with Warren, before his 
““own preparations were complete, and to ar- 
“range that the whole force should rendezvous 
“ off the coast, in the immediate vicinity of Louis- 
“burg, at a certain day and hour; that. they 
“should wait for night, land under cover of the 
“darkness ; march through thicket and bog to. 
“the City; and take the fortress and the royal 
“ battery, by surprise, at daybreak. The Volun- 
“teers, to whom this hazardous enterprise was. 
“entrusted, were composed of seemingly most 
“unwarlike materials; but they were brave and 
“hardy. They were composed of Fishermen,,. 
“from the Great Banks, Lumberers, to whom 
“the axe and rifle were equally familiar, and 
“Farmers, from the interior, who had passed 
“their days in scouting and Indian fighting. 
“Such a force, however much it might lack the 
“discipline necessary for a regular siege, pos- 
“sessed, in a high degree, the qualities neces- 
“sary for a desperate assault. The force 
“arrived off Louisburg in high health and 
“spirits, Covered by the Squadron of War- 
“ren, the attacking force crowded into the- 
“whale-boats and made good their landing, 
“driving back the troops of France into the: 
“woods. Next day, a detachment of four hund- 
“yed men, under William Vaughan, a volunteer: 
“from New Hampshire, marched round the 
“town and, with wild cheers, attacked the 
“Royal Battery. The French spiked their 
“guns and made their escape into the for- 
“tress. Then the abnormal composition of the 
“besieging force stood them in good stead. 
“The Major of one New England Regiment was 
“a gun-smith: under his directions, a party of 
‘“‘ smiths was detailed, who re-bored the spiked 
“guns of the French and turned them on the 
“ate defenders of the works. The Colonel of 
He de- 
“ signed sledges on which the hardy fishermen 
“ dragged their guns over the morass that sur- 
‘rounded the town; and opened fire in alarm- 
“ing proximity to the works. The Volunteers 
“Jaughed at zigzags, parallels, and approaches 
“according to the art of War. Every night, 
“new parties enlisted, Indian fashion, under a 
“chief of their own selection, and attempted,, 
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“‘sometimes an assault, sometimes a surprise. 
“ The harassed garrisons became mutinous ; sup- 
‘plies sent from France by a ship of the line 
“* were taken, ship and all, in sight of the bat- 
“teries. The Governor sent a flag of truce; 
“and on the seventeenth of June, 1745, the 
“strongest fortress in North America surren- 
“* dered to an undisciplined army of Americans, 
“The news of their success was received with 
“ great rejoicings in England ; it was by far the 
“most considerable operation of the War. It 
““came more opportunely because it was exact- 
“*ly contemporary with a great disaster.”* 

The defeat of Braddock, in 1755, did not tend 
to restore confidence in Regular Troops, and a 
professional leader, already so rudely shaken by 
the great Militia triumph of 1745. And, then, 
when investigation revealed the astounding 
truth that what had been saved in the Monon- 
gahela Expedition against Fort Du Quesne, 
had been saved by Provincial Volunteers, and 
that if the counsels of their leader, Washing- 
ton, had been listened to, the great disaster 
might have been averted, it was not likely that 
the arrogant assumption of paid or Regular 
soldiers would be deferred to, ever again, with 
unquestioning reverence and obedience. 

While thus and then the military authority 
was reeling with the shock and counter-shock 
of Louisburg, in 1745, and Du Quesne, in 1755, 
Providence vouchsafed another success to a 
Provincial leader—a New Yorker, William 
Johnson, created for this success a Knight- 
baronet—and to Provincial troops, principally 
New Yorkers, a victory achieved, over a dis- 
tinguished Major-general, Baron Dieskau, de- 
signated for his command by one of the great 
war-spirits of a warlike age, Marshal Count 
Saxe, and a veteran soldiery. This exploit ought 
to have occasioned, as itdid, an almust total want 
of confidence in that British home military or- 
ganization to which the unitiated had looked up 
as the palladium of the State. The event al- 
luded to is the victory at Crown Point, due to the 
ability and influence of Sir William Johnson, the 
father of the Sir John Johnson who commanded 
against the Americans, at Oriskany. This was in 
1755 ; and will receive, hereafter, the considera- 
tion which it merits. 

Thus, step by step, the inhabitants of the 
Northern Colonies were advancing to the know- 
ledge of their power and their superiority, man 
for man, over the mere professional scldier. Then 
came the conquest of Quebec by Wolfe, in 1759— 
one of those men who rise to overturn all stereo- 
typed rules of procedure, and to justify the se- 
lection of a minister who trampled under foot all 
the principles, privileges, traditions, and rules 


* Bury, ii, 178-185. 





which a military, and indeed every other, hierar- 
chy, deem sacred and seek to maintain inviola- 
ble. The magnates, in crimson and gold lace, 
and their dependents raised an awful chorus and 
anti-chorus when they saw Wolfe promoted over 
their heads and elevated at their expense. ‘‘ The 
‘*man is mad” was the burthen of their howl 
against him. Pitt did not deign to excuse his 
choice, except by a sarcasm: ‘‘ If Wolfe is mad, 
“T wish he would bite the rest of the army.” 

It is a very curious fact that while Pitt evinced 
such consummate judgment in his selection of 
the man to command the most important part of 
the combined operations, his plan of the cam- 
paign (if he is indeed responsible for it) was by 
no means equal in sagacity to his selection of 
an individual to execute his will. Still this 
merely goes to prove, once more, that it requires 
an almost boundless combination of qualities to 
make up the ‘‘ great Captain ;” and while a von 
Molkte may excel in strategy, it requires a Fred- 
eric to develope the power of tactics in carrying 
out that strategy under every disadvantage, and in 
bringing it to a successful issue, in spite of every 
obstacle, after a seven years struggle against decu- 
ple odds ; or, to state the unchanging and un- 
changeable proposition in other words, the laws 
of strategy are as immutable as the mountains, 
whereas the rules of tactics must accomodate them- 
selves to human progress, and alter in accord- 
ance with its development. Practical strategy is 
that combination of the intuitive comprehension 
of strategy and that marvelous common sense of 
tactical execution, which, while keeping up with 
the times in the manipulations of the means, uses 
them so deftly through the permeation of sol- 
dierly instinct—the gift of nature—an instinct 
which is nothing more nor less than inspiration. 

It is very remarkable that while Burgoyne’s 
plan for the combined Campaign of 1777, 
was perfectly elegant in its conception, and only 
failed through the absolute want of energy dis- 
played by the originator, in the execution of his 
own ideas—not by any means that those who 
were to co-operate did much if any better—Pitt’s 
plan for the combined Campaign of 1759, inher- 
ently weak, becaine strong and successful, almost 
beyond hope, through the extraordinary strength 
of mind of an individual, whom the weaklings, 
deemed wise by men run in the same mould and 
born to slide in the same groove, esteemed ‘‘s 
‘*mad man.” 

The traveller in Lower Canada, who now visits 
the scenes of Wolfe’s immortal exploits of more 
than one hundred and ten years since, would 
scarcely recognize in the scenes so transmuted 
by the vandalism of civilization, the savage sig- 
nificance of that parallelogram of tenmiles by 
four, which constituted the stage of a military 
drama that changed the destinies of a Continent. 
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The Falls of Mont Morenci, unequalled in 
their peculiar, exquisite beauty, still precipitate 
themselves one sheet of living, silver frostwork, 


into the same dark abyss as when Wolfe made | 


his first assault and failed, under their canopy of 
spray and amid their ‘‘ rainbow glories.” Then 
the vivid vesture of the forest clothed the steep 
rocks with nature’s unchanging green, dipping its 
foliage into the eddying, darkling tide, where now 
vast piles of lumber so deform the scene that the 
unrivalled cataract can scarcely redeem its naked 
ugliness. On the lofty bluff of Point Levis, 
a0 Monckton established his camps and bat- 
teries, flanked towards the East by the main branch 
of the St. Lawrence and towards the West by 
the river of Etchemius, down the latter of which 
the trader floated his canoes freighted with the 
peltries of Acadia, a suburb has grown up, 
noisy with the whistle and snort of the loco- 
motive which connects the waters of the St. 
Lawrence with the far distant surf of Saco 
Bay ; and, in the rear, on the crest, where the 
ground sinks to the vast plain or flat, bounded 
far southwards by the first elevations of the 
mighty chain (the Alleghanies) which divide 
the half-democratic, half-aristocratic new ‘‘ Do- 
‘‘minion” from the republican State of Maine ; a 
trinity of forts are rising, with connecting lines 
and ditches blasted out of the solid rock, whose 
shaving fire is calculated to mow down any ag- 
gressive attempt of the United States, as a razor 
removes the thick stubble of a manly beard. 


On the opposite, the northern shore, the Plains | 
of Abraham, which then presented an unobstruct- | 


ed stage for one of the most brilliant phases of a 
drama which embraced a century in the vast ex- 
tent of its rapidly shifting scenes ;—a drama re- 
plete with glorious exhibitions of gallantry, in- 
termingled with episodes of barbarian carnage 
unworthy of the Cross emblazoned in the blue 
field of England’s battle-flag and of the lily, em- 
blem of the Trinity, embroidered on the spot- 
less white of France’s standard. Villas, villag- 
es, public establishments, cottages, martello- 
towers and betterments have sprung, up into the 
thickness almost of a sparsely-settled suburb. 
How Montcalm, a good soldier, an experienced 
’ General, a profound statesman, could commit the 
inexcusable error of ignoring the advantages 
of his citadel and fortifications—at that time, 
almost, and as they proved in English hands, im- 
pregnable—and issue forth into the open plain, to 
offer battle, under every disadvantage, to a foe su- 
perior in everything which could yield superiority 
in the present, and inferior in everything which 
would constitute inferiority in the near future, 
can only be explained by the suggestion of Vis- 
count Bury, for the first time presented by him, 
that the Military Commander was goaded into 
such a precipitate inconsiderateness of his duty 
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and soldiership by an imputation, hurled at him 
by De Vaudreuil, the Civil Governor—an impu- 
tation aspersing his personal bravery. Such a. 
wicked taunt, so often spit forth by civilians 
against warriors, has spurred them on to the rash 
sacrifice of their own lives and those of their 
best troops ; both thereby sacrificed, to the ever- 
lasting ruin of the Captain’s own fame and the im- 
mediate shipwreck of the interests entrusted by a 
country confiding in the skill and calmness thus 
woefully falsified. 

It is well known, or should be, that Wolfe's 
first attempt against Quebec from below, from the 
North-east, and at the foot of the falls of Mont 
Morenci, failed. It did not succeed for the very 
reason that due attention was not paid to Time 
and combinations entirely dependent on minutes 
for their success. The assaults were dislocated: 
the supports not in hand. Wolfe’s attack ought not 
to have succeeded, because the French position Was 
a type of that on Bunker's or Breed's-hill; and 
marksmen, sheltered and comparatively out of. 
danger, took deliberate aim against regulars ad- 
vancing, more or less massed and without cover. 
Every shot told. The British loss was very heavy. 
Then the supports, behind-hand, were caught 
by the ebbing tide. Valor was of no avail. The 
invader was decidedly worsted. Whispers were 
even circulated that the expedition had failed ; 
that the campaign, like many a preceding one, 
must be abandoned. Despondency, as usual, 
took possession of the minds of many, at first 
most confident. Wolfe was unshaken: he saw 
his mistake. 

Even so poor Braddock, dying, seemed to re- 
alize his errors. In the dawn of another state of 
being, his soldierly instincts, purified of prejudice 
and presumption, at length saw clearly, ‘‘ We 
‘*must try it over again,” were his last words ; 
‘*we will do better next time.” There is more 
similarity between the fights of Mont Morenci, on 
the St. Lawrence, and of Duquesne, on the Mon- 
ongahela, then are apparent to superficial inves- 
tigation. The causes of both defeats were iden- 
tical. The same mistakes were committed over 
and over again, in the French Wars. So, too, in 
the case of Ticonderoga, in 1757, where Lord 
Howe fell, and the flower of the British army. 
In every case, regular troops, in disciplined order, . 
plunged into an ambush beset with deadly shots, 
and suffered fearful slaughter. Wolfe did not 
require a second lesson. 

And, yet, notwithstanding ull the over-praise 
which has been lavished on Wolfe and the praise 
really due and justly accorded to him, he was not 
a great General, but he was a very great man. He 
possessed, in a transcendent degree,the moral cour- 
age which will not see defeat in reverse ; and out 
of the nettle danger, he showed he could pluck 
the flower safety. 
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How often has it been said that ‘‘ Councils 
‘Sof War do not fight.” This opinion, indeed, 
borne out by so many lamentable examples, has 
passed into a military axiom. 

It was not so before Quebec, on the St. Law- 
rence, in 1759. This defeat, at Mont Morenci— 
a defeat owing as much to his own defective plan 
as to the shortcomings of his subordinates—pros- 
trated Wolfe’s feeble frame, but did not bow his 
strong determination. While he lay sick, his three 
Brigadiers—worthy to be the Lieutenants of such 
a commander—were on the alert. They reconnoi- 
tered, they reflected, and, between them, they 
conceived the daring plan which eventuated in 
the escalade of the Heights of Abraham. They 
submitted it to Wolfe. He endorsed it; and it was 
his practical ability which carried it out, success- 
fully, and made it his own. Nevertheless, in mag- 
manimity, he was not ahead of his time. The 
miseries of War received but little alleviation at 
his hands. The devastations committed by his 
army were awful: fourteen hundred habitations 
in one District ; wholesale destruction of improve- 
ments, crops, and fruit-bearing vegetation, over 
an extent of nearly one hundred miles on both 
sides of the St. Lawrence. This was equivalent 
to blotting out the settlements and restoring them 
to the wilderness. These blows fell most heavily 
upon the non-combatants, and doomed them to 
perish ; since, without shelter and food, who could 
resist a Canadian Winter, already close at hand, 
and starvation, already impending before his ar- 
rival? Considering the region, the climate, and 
the period, Turenne’s devastation of the Palatin- 
ate was not as barbarous; and Sheridan's chastise- 
ment of the Shenandoah Valley was the excision 
of a trifling tumor as compared with a mortal 
‘wound. 

There is no doubt that Wolfe was impelled 
to such severity by his knowledge that he 
could not afford to lose time ; and he hoped that 
the torch and the axe would hurry events. In 
very fact, the season, short enough at best, was 
passing. Time was fleeting. With reflection came 
solution: Wolfe’s resolve was taken. If Quebec 
was unattackable from below, he must try it from 
above. The fleet passed up beyond the town. In 
the darksome night, with the flood-tide, the boats 
loaded with troops, impelled with muffled oars, 
drifted and were rowed towards the point of 
destination, a little to the West, above the cita- 
del. No man could have even cooler than Wolfe, 
under these momentous circumstances. If is well 
known how he repeated Gray’s Hlegy in a Country 
Churchyard,and, according to tradition, expressed 
the idea that he would rather have been the author 
of that poem than be the victor in the impending 
battle. The writer doubts the statement: not even 
**the mad General” would have exchanged the 
laurels of a conqueror, after such a contest as he 





anticipated, for the bays of Homer. At all 
events, Wolfe’s selection of these verses were 
like the ill-omened stave which burst from the 
lips of the Royal scold, Harold Hardrada, before 
the battle of York, in which he fell. For Wolfe, 
‘*the path of glory” did lead ‘but to the 
‘* grave.” 

The morning broke: the British Army had 
crowned the Heights and stood drawn up, in 
battle array, upon the Plains of Abraham. Mont- 
calm could not believe his eyes. Then it was, that 
the French General took that terrible resolution 
to issue forth from his impregnable defences ; 
forego every advantage; and accept the offered 
battle, in the open field. It was an act of mad- 
ness, one of those fits of apparent insanity, which 
often overcome the bravest, especially if the Civil 
Commander, de Vaudreuil, who abandoned the 
field, precipitately, when his own turn came to 
show decision, cast an imputation upon the per- 
sonal courage of the veteran and elegant soldier. 
There must have been, however, other reasons. 
Montcalm was no rash fool. He was extremely 
short of provisions; ammunition was equally 
scarce. There were no hopes of supplies from 
any quarter. His Provincial or Canadian levies 


deserted, in spite of the lash and the halter, both 
applied without mercy. They could not stand 
to their arms and see their families perish amid 
the standing crops only awaiting the sickle and 


the garner. Montcalin had actually been com- 
pelled to disband two thousand Militia,to harvest 
the grain if he would not succumb to famine, 
even if should overcome the foe. It is most like- 
ly that Montcalm knew that triumph was as much 
a question of time as dependent upon trial by 
battle. If he defeated Wolfe, then and there, 
Canada might be preserved. If he permitted 
Wolfe to besiege Quebec, its fall was only de- 
ferred. It must yield in the end to famine. Mont- 
calm’s course of action has been styled ‘‘incredi- 
‘*ble rashness.” Had he beaten Wolfe it would 
have been blazoned as intrepid sagacity. When 
the English army was first pointed outto him, on 
the Plains of Abraham, he said, ‘‘ Yes, I see them 
“where they ought not to be.” Afterwards, up- 
on reflection, he added, “If we must fight, I 
“will crush them.” Doubtless he hoped that * 
an audacious exhibition of his accustomed or 
attributed military skill would accomplish this. 
General Cust justifies Montcalm, and declares that 
Montcalm delivered the battle because “ he saw 
“nothing but a battle could save Quebec.” 
Never, perhaps, in the war-pictures of modern 
times, had two more picturesque lines of battle 
been opposed to each other, Even as it was 
said, when the Grecian Phalanx appeared, the 
plain seemed to blaze with crimson and bur- 
nished brass, even so the greater part of the 
British line was resplendant in crimson and 
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gold. Garneau (ii, 27) refers to their “ showy | 


“costume as contrasting strangely with 
“light capotes of the Canadians, girt round 
“the loins.” On the right, were the Highland- 
ers, in their wild but elegant costume, sway- 
ing, with every motion of the wearer. The 
British numbered four thousand, eight hund- 
red, and twenty-eight men,* all trained foot. 
They had but one or two light pieces of artillery. 
The French left was composed of Canadians and 
Indians—the first in a peculiarly picturesque cos- 
tume; the second striking, in their hideous 
paint and barbarous war panopy. The French 
were formed in three columns, clad in the showy 
white, richly-laced blue, and ornamented red, 
amid the quaint hue and queer capotes of the 
Provincial Militia. The French brought out 
with them three small field-pieces, and num- 
bered seven thousand, five hundred, and twenty 


men, besides Indians. Of these, three thousand, | 


four hundred were Provincial Sharpshooters 


and Militia,—not very bad light troops, however, 


although they have been so stigmatized to ex- 
cuse defeat, which more than one stern military 
critic ascribe to the faults of the General, rath- 
er than the inferiority or backwardness of his 
soldiers. A scattering skirmish-fire occurred 
about six in the morning; and the artillery 
began a truly murderous work, between eight 
and nine. About ten o’clock, the battle joined 


in earnest—the French advancing in three col- | 


umns, preceded and covered by clouds of skirm- 
ishers, whose deadly fire cost the English the 
lives of many of their best officers. In fifteen 
minutes after the British line delivered its fire, 
at forty yards or paces, upon the advancing 
French, the fighting may be said to have been 
over. 
did British Infantry deliver a more murder- 
ous volley. It reduced the assailing Battalions 
to mere groups. Standing amid piles and 


calm strove to reform or rather rally his Regu- 


lars; and fell, mortally wounded, in the futile | 


attempt. The Highlanders, with their claymores, 
supplied the place of Cavalry and their sabres; 
and fell upon the broken ranks, Then all was 
rout among the French, who, for the most part, 
streamed back into Quebec and across the St. 
Charles, so closely followed up that the pursuit 


* These are the estimates of Major Warburton, (p. 257:) 
Viscount Bury, (ii, 295;) Roger, (i, 55;) British, four 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight; French, seven 
thousand five hundred and twenty, besides Indians. 
neau says (ii, 38,) British, eight thousand two hundred 


and four: French, four thousand five hundred; but even the | 
French writer admits Montcalm had at hand as many more | 


if he had chosen to wait or bring them up. The official Re- 
port examined does not give numbers, only the Regiments 
and smaller fadependent bodies; likewise General Cust and 
other works examined. 
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| served in the 


| lar native militia of Languedoc. 
| ordinates, La Jonquere, had suffered a tremendous defeat 


| brought up to despise them. 


Never, it is asserted, on any other field, | 


5 | scended from the 
swathes of prostrate dead and wounded, Mont- | 


Gar- | 
| only when the Colonial troops forgot themselves and un- 
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was only checked by the grape-shot of the ar- 


the | tillery on the ramparts. 


The Canadian Militia are branded, in mass, 
as runaways. This does not appear to be true. 
Some of them kept the field to the last, skirm- 
ishing effectively, after the Regulars were entirely 
routed; and it required a sharp struggle, like an 
epilogue to a tragedy, to dispose of the calum- 
niated Provincials.* Then came the farce: 


|de Brurgamville now appeared on the field, 


with a formidable corps of fifteen hundred 
troops, of whom a large proportion were picked 
men, Grenadiers and Light-infantry, besides 
three hundred and fifty Cavalry, who, if they 


| had been good for anything and well han- 


dled, ought to have reversed the result, since 
of the four thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight British, five hundred and__fifty- 
five had been killed, and six hundred and 


* It has become the rule to ascribe Montcalm’s defeat to 
the misbehavior and cowardice of his Provincial troops. A 
close examination of the facts does not bear out the charge. 
The reader must keep in mind that this judgment is found- 
ed on the report of regular officers, many of whom had 
ars against the Camisards or Protestants of 
the Cevenes, and had been roughly handled by the irregu- 
One of Montcalm's sub- 


at Devios de Martmarques, 1702, at the hands of the Baker’s 


| apprentice, John Cavelier, one of Nature's great Captains, 
| who captured his magnificent war-horee, and was after- 
| wards recognized riding him at Almanza, 1707. 


De Levis 
has likewise made his reputation in the same Civil War; and 
Montcalm himself was born at Miens, when Cavelier dicta- 


| ted terme—treating with the arrogant Louis XIV, through 


the magnificant Vallois—as equal with equal. Such men 
could not do justice to the people. They had been 
They forgot that it was hard- 
ly to be expected that farmers could render the same 
service in a protracted campaign as regulars—consumers— 
without family ties,when those tillers of the soil, producers, 
knew that their wives and families were starving, and their 

sonerty going to ruin through their prolonged absence. 

f. de Beauharnais, Governor-general, demanded nothing 
but ‘‘arms and munitions of War.” He said, ‘‘I can trust to 
“the valor of the Canadians.” This was in 1752. Duquesne, 
recommended by the great M.de Galessornere, and de- 
reater Duquesne, said that the Cana- 
dian ‘ became obedient but spirited Soidiers.” In the next 
year, in the action against Washington, “‘the Canadians 
“ fought with so much ardor, they silenced the nine pieces 
“of British cannon with their musketry alone; and after a 
“ struggle of ten hours duration, they obliged the enemy to 
* capitulate to be spared an assault,” This victory was the 


| first scene of the first act of the great war drama which 


lasted twenty-nine years. In 1755, the Canadian Provin- 
cials evinced ‘‘a living example of perfect devotedness.” 
Minot, in his Continuation of the History of Massachusetts 
Bay, quoted by Bell and Garneau, terms them “the ever 
“terrible Canadians ;” and asserts that it was their constan- 
cy and valor which deterred Sir William Johnson from pro- 
secuting his advance upon Montreal, after his victory on 
Lake George, in 1755, over the French regulars under Dies- 
kau. Such was almost invariably the case, wherever the Regu- 


| lars, fighting methodically,encountered the Provincials,fight- 
| ing according to their peculiar tactics, 


The former, wheth- 
er English or French, always got the worst of it. It was 


dertook to play the part of Regulars, for which they were 
totally unfitted by habits and education, that they came 
to grief. Unrivalled as marksmen, they yielded up every 
advantage when they undertook to encounter regulars in 
the open field. The discipline told, and undiscipilne, how- 
ever brave individually, got the worst of it. 
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seven wounded; and almost all were scat- 
tered and fagged out. The French loss was 
fully fifteen hundred. Montcalm’s successor re- 
coiled before the resolute attitude of the victo- 
rious British ; retreated precipitately; and did 
not halt until he reached Cape Rouge, nine miles 
above Quebec; and de Vaudreuil, who had still 
fifteen hundred more troops below Quebec, and 
had been so free with his taunts against the 
impetuous or rash, but gallant, Montcalm, aban- 
doned everything and fled to Jacques Cartier. 
Thus less than five thousand British may be 
said to have dissipated double their numbers, 
operating on their own soil, defending their 
own homes and religion, and protected by the, 
then, strongest fortress in the new world. 

But what of Wolfe? Thrice wounded, first 
in the wrist, second, in the groin, third, in the 
breast, he died, like Nelson at Trafalgar, in the 
moment of victory. He lived to see victory as- 
sured. The mist of death had already obscured 
his sight; and he was striving to wipe them 
away with his unwounded hand, when Lieu- 
tenant Brown of the Grenadier Company of the 
Twenty-second, who was assisting his General, 
exclaimed, “See! they run.” “Who run?” de- 


manded Wolfe. ‘The enemy, (the French,) Sir. | 
Then it was | 


“They give way everywhere.” — 
Wolfe showed himself the superior Command- 
er, even in his death throe. 


grapher, no military critic, has ever dwelt with 


sufficient emphasis on the last words uttered by 


this remarkable young General, of thirty-four | 
years of age, racked with the pain of triple | 


wounds, one received early in the action. Faint 
with loss of blood, worn out with labor of brain 


and body, his mind was still as clear as his | 
dying Order: “ Go, one of you, to Colonel Bur- | 


“ton: tell him to march Webbe’s Regiment” [the 
Forty-eighth,| “ with all speed, down to the St. 
“‘ Charles River, to cut off the retreat.” Then, 
as if he felt his every duty had been fulfilled, 
and that his work was complete, he added fee- 
bly, but distinctly, “Now, God be praised, I 
“ die happy.,’ : 

On the evening of the ensuing day, Montcalm 
also expired. He had fallen like a soldier, 
striving to rally a body of Canadians, or hold 
them up to their work, near St. John’s-gate. He 
died like a man and a Christian. 
was buried with every honor which a grate- 
ful country could bestow, Montcalm was laid 
to rest ina hole or furrow, scooped or ploughed 
out by a British shell, along the wall of the Ur- 
suline Chapel; and scarcely a decent inscription 
records the place of his eternal rest.* He has 
left behind him the reputation of a brave sol- 
dier; but two blots rest upon his name—the 


* Bell and Garneau’s Canada, ii, 42. 


No writer, no bio- | 


While Wolfe | 





massacre at Fort Oswego, in 1756,* and at Fort 
William Henry, in 1757,—the last the most inex- 
cusable of all similar atrocities which grew out 
of the employment of savages as auxiliaries, 
This is undeniably so, since Montcalm had more 
than a sufficient number of Regular troops to 
restrain their ferocity. None of the attempted 
explanations or excuses are of the least avail. 

Late on the evening of the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, Montcalm also died. When his wound 
was first examined, he asked the Surgeon if it 
was mortal; and being answered that it was, 
he said, “I am glad of it; how long can I] 
“survive?” “Perhaps a day; perhaps less ;” 
replied the Surgeon. “So much the better,” 
rejoined Montcalm, “I shall not live to see the 
“surrender of Quebec.” When his wound was 
dressed, M. de Ramsay, the Governor of the 
City, visited him, and desired to receive his 
commands for the defence; but he refused to 
occupy himself any longer with worldly affairs: 
“My time is very short,” continued he, “so 
“pray leave me. I wish you all comfort, and to 
“be happily extricated from your present per- 
“ plexities.” He then called for his Chaplain, 
who, with the Bishop of the Colony, adminis- 
tered the last offices of religion, and remained 
with him till he expired. 

An officer of the Forty-third Regiment, whose 
carefully-kept journal furnishes much valuable 
information on the subject of this Campaign, 
states that Montcalm paid the English Army 
the following compliment after the battle: 
“Since it was my misfortune to be discom- 
“fitted and mortally wounded, it is a great 
“consolation to me to be vanquished by so great 
“and generous anenemy. If I could survive 
“this wound, I would engage to beat three 
“times the number of such forces as I com- 
“manded this morning, with a third of their 
“number of British troops.”+ 

On the other hand, the career of Wolfe was 
not without a stain—his ravages of the Lauren- 
tian shores already dwelt upon. Nevertheless, 
few men present so bright a record. His was a 
character worthy to be studied. His mistakes 
were the errors of temperament, which, if he 
could have infused his temperament into oth- 
ers, that very temperament carried the remedies 
with it. Neither English nor American should 
ever forget, that amid all the blunderings of 
delays of English Generals, Wolfe was the one 
through whose energetic capabilities the two 
strongest fortresses, Louisburg and Quebec, 
in French America, were taken. Their capture 
alone rendered the Declaration of Independ- 


* Warburton, 168. , 
t The Conquest of Canada, by Major George Warburton, 


. 
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ance a possibility. With France girdling the 
Colonies, and menacing them from Quebec to 
Pittsburg, and thence through the bravest tribes 
of Indians to the Gulf of Mexico, they would 
never have dared to develope the spirit of re- 
volt nor throw down the gauntlet to Great Bri- 
tain. J. W. DE P. 
(N OTE.) 


The plan which had nearly succeeded in the preceding 
year, was again adopted. Amherst, the Commander-in- 
chief, with the main body of the Army in America, was to 


advance from his cantonments at Crown Point, and to fight | 
his way to Montreal, Stanwix, with a force of manageable | 
size, was to start from Pittsburg, and take possession of | 


the line of its between the Ohio and the Niagara which 
was still held by d’Audry for the French. General Prideaux 
was toadvance through the woods, take Fort Niagara by 
storm, and then proceed with his force, northwards, across 
Lake Ontario and down the St. Lawrence to Quebec, join- 
ing, as he Montreal, the main body of Amherst's 


Army. Wolfe was to leave Louisburg, as soon as the break- | 


ing up of the ice would permit the fleet to move, and o 
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different from the simple palisade which had been made in 
the early days of the Colony 7 La Salle, or from the stock- 
ade which had been built on the ruins of La Salle’s post, 
| by Denonville, Prideaux found himself obliged to o 
| trenches and invest the place in fegular form. The 
| sleged conducted themselves with great bravery: repeated 
| sorties were made with a view to raise the siege; but Pri- 
deaux’s forces were too numerous to be repelled, and even 
the death of the English General, which occurred by the 
bursting of a mortar in the trenches, did but devolve the 
command on an officer still more able and energetic, Sir 
William Johnson, On the day of the siege, news came to 
Ponchat that help was at hand—M. d'Audry having assem- 
bled a force of one thousand two hundred men from Le 
Beuf and Venango. A desperate fight took place in the 
woods, between a portion of the besiegers and the relieving 
force, aided by a gallant sortie of the garrison, but it was 
in vain; Pouchat was at last obliged to surrender, and to 
| march out with his brave men, unarmed, as prisoners of 
war. The victory was so ee that —— jer Stanwix 
was able to execute his part of the combin goin, by 
taking possession of the line of posts from Pittsburg to 
Niagara. without o tion.—Hxodus of the Western Na- 
tions, by Viscount Bury, M. P. London, 1865, ti, 288—291. 


pe- | 
rate directly, by land and water, against the fortifications | 


of Quebec, 

It was well observed by 
the expeditions planned t, 
profound or dexterous com 


Pitt, there was no evidence of 
ination, The warmest admirers 


of that great statesman’s genius will admit that, in the 


instance of the Canadian Campaign, the allegation was 
true. Great masters of the art of War—Marlborough, Na- 


poleon, Wellington—have held it as an invariable axiom, | 
that the great efforts of a General should be directed, first, | 
to discover the weak point of an enemy's line; and then to | 


attack that weak point with an overwhelming force. Pitt's 
lan forthe Canadian Campaign was just the reverse of this. 
anada had three strong points upon her frontier—Crown 
Point, which gave her the command of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson, and with them easy access to the heart of 
New York; Niagara, which commanded the route to the 
South and the West, and afforded a starting-place for the 
t Western fur-trade and a base of operations whence 
e eer een through Le Beaf, Venango, and Pitts- 
burg passed to the Mississip i and Louisiana; and, lastly, 
mebec, the strongest natural fortress, except Gibraltar, In 
the world. One point on the Canadian frontier was partic- 
ularly weak—defencelees, indeed, if Crown Point were 
once lost—namely, the place where Richelieu-river falls into 
the St. Lawrence, at Montreal. 
fences and presented no facilities for defence. The dis- 
trict around it was the most highly-cultivated and thickly- 
settled part of Canada: if once the English were in pos- 
session of Lake Champlain, they would have, by way of the 
Hudson, the Lake, and the Richelieu, a broad and smooth 
highway into Canada. With Louisburg in the hands of 
English soldiers and covered by an _— fleet, Quebec, 
cut off from the fertile country above 


Instead of this obvious plan, a plan which Mont- 
other the weak points in his 


render. 
calm, who knew better than an 
armour, thought would certainly be adopted,* Pitt desired 
that the English forces should be divided into three; that 
each Division should be detached against one of the strongest 
points on the enemy's line, and trust to -the doubtful event 
of victory at all po 

of ever effecting its junction with the rest. The scheme has 
the merit of boldness and the double merit of success; but 
it may well be doubted whether Quebec would have fallen 
in 1759, if Amherst had been in the place of Wolfe. 

In the early Summer, Admiral Saunders, with Wolfe on 
board his fleet, made his way out of Louisburg, and arrived, 
yp accident, at the Island of Orleans, in the river, be- 

ue 

The first blow was struck on the Niagara frontier, Gen- 
eral Prideaux advanced on the Fort, which was held by Pou- 
chat with six hundred men. The defences were now very 


* Assuredly the English will make an attack by Lakes 
St. Sacrement and Ontario. . . . . The enemy’s prepara- 
tions are made, and absolutely speaking, they might make 
themselves masters of Canada by these two points.—Mem- 
oire on the Defence of Canada, January, 1759. 


Hier. Mac. Vow. V. 26 


Lord Macauly, that in many of | 


The latter town had no de- | 


tand from all ac- | 
cess with France, would soon have been starved into a sur- | 


ts and delay at none, for the possibility 


| VIL—A NOTICE OF SOME MANUSCRIPTS 
IN CENTRAL AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 
By Dante. G. Brrnron, A.M., M.D. 


From The American Journal of Science and Arts, 
March, 1869. 

The natives of Yucatan and most of those who 
formerly inhabited the Provinces of Vera Paz, 
Chiapas, Guatemala, and Tabasco, spoke closely- 
related languages, the most prominent of which 
was the Maya, current on the peninsula. Its name 
has been applied generically to them all, and may 
thus be understood to include the Maya proper, or 
Yucateca, the Cakchiquel or Guatemalteca, the 
Quiche or Utlateca, the Tzutuhil or Atiteca, the 
Zahlopakap, the Pokome, the Tzotzil, the Mam, 
the Tzendal, supposed to be, or most nearly to re- 
semble, the parent stem, and the Huasteca of 
Tamaulipas, which was shown by the authors of 
the Mithridates* to be an offshoot of the Maya. 
These various dialects resemble each other, both 
in vocabularies and grammatical forms, as closely 
as the various Romanic tongues of modern Eu- 
rope. 

This linguistic family is of great interest for 
several reasons. It included the most highly 
| civilized portions of the red race: their ruined 
| cities are among the wonders of the New World : 
they had elaborated a phonetic alphabet far su- 
| perior to the picture-writing of the Aztecs: they 

had a body of mythology and poetry of which 
| some very respectable relics still exist : and what 
of civilization was found in ancient Anahuac is 
supposed by many to have been inspired by them : 
| moreover, there is some philological ground to 
| believe that the Natchez of Louisiana, the most 
cultivated aboriginal nation, North of Mexico, had 
a large infusion of their blood. 

They have deservedly, therefore, attracted the 


* Mithridates oder Aligemeine Sprachenkunde, Th. III, 
Abth. ITI, 8, 15. Berlin, 1818. 
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especial attention of those given to the study of **R.4° Pe Frai Alonzo de Triana ; Requiescant in 


native American languages. 
has published a Monograph of Authors who have 
written on the Languages of Central America, 


and collected Vocabularies or composed works in | 
the native dialects of that country (New York, | 
1861); the Abbé E. C. Brasseur de Bourbourg | being more full and accurate. 


Mr. E. G. Squier | ‘‘ pace todos. 


Amen Jesus, Maria Joseph.” 

A few notes on elegant phrases are added ‘‘ que 
‘*mi dio el P. Angel.” 

This is a duplicate of the preceding Arte, dif- 
fering from it, however, in several particulars, 
They both seem 


has emphasized their importance ; and, in his @ol- | to be copies of the origina] of Moran, not the one 
lection de documents dans les langues indigenes, | of the other. 


(Paris, 1862-64, ) has laid before the world that | 


After the Libro, follow eight leaves of questions 


most interesting Quiche document, the Popol | and answers at the confessional, etc., in Cholti. 


Vuh ; Count Francisco Pimentel has treated of | 
them at considerable length in his work on the | 
languages of Mexico; M. H. de Charencey, of | 
Caen, has inserted several excellent essays upon | 


them, in various scientific serials ; while Dr. H. 


Berendt, of Tabasco, has collected a vast amount | 
| lary, Spanish and Cholti, chiefly on the rectos on- 


of material in the different dialects, which he ex- 
pects to send to press on his return from the ex- 
plorations, in Central America, in which he is 
now engaged. 


In addition to the materials here indicated for | 


a comparative study of this group, there are in 


eee ee ee **dones llamado de Nta Sefiorade los dolores en 


at Philadelphia, some manuscripts presented by 
Mariano Galvez, Governor of Guatemala, in 1836. 


They seem to have escaped the notice of scholars | 
—their very existence there having been entirely | 


unknown, even to Mr. Squier, of New York City, 


although he tells us, in the introduction to the | 


above-mentioned monograph, that he had ‘‘ given 
‘ten years of devotion to Central American sub- 
‘jects ;” while not one of them is included in 


the more recent list of works given by Pimentel, * | 


nor in Ludewig’s Literature of American Abori- 
ginal Languages. Some notice of them, there- 
fore, will doubtless be welcome to ‘‘ American- 
** istes.”” 


The first I shall describe is a work on the Cholti | 
It isa | 


dialect of the Maya, by Francisco Moran. 
small quarto of ninety-two leaves. The first three 
pages contain a narrative in Spanish, difficult to 


decipher, by Thomas Murillo, a layman, touch- | ? 
| and Mr. Squier gives the title of Moran's work, 


ing the Missions, in 1689-92. Then comes one 
leaf, not numbered, with notes on the verso, in 
Cholti, nearly illegible. On the recto of the 


fourth leaf ;—‘‘ Arte || en lengua cholti que qui | | 
Thirty-two | 
| was the dialect of the village of Belen, in Vera 


*¢ere decir lengua de mil || peros.” 
pages, in aclear hand, ornamented with scroll- 
work and pen-sketches of birds and grotesque 
animals. On page #5,—“ Libro de lengua cholti 
‘¢ que quiere | decir lengua de milperos:” twenty- 
four pages, in a cramped but legible hand. At 


the end, the colophon : ‘‘Fin del arte q° trae no. | 


‘¢M. R.¢ P.¢ Frai Fran®° moranen un libro de 
*¢ quartilla grande alto, que enquaderno i Recogio 


‘¢ de nuestros Religiosos i barias cosas [aiiadi6], e] | 


* Cuadro Descriptivo de las Lenguas Indigenas de Mex- 
ico, Tom. IL. p. 124. Mexico, 1865. 





| tween the former Province and Guatemala. 





On p. 77 commences :—*‘ Confessionario en len- 
‘* gua | cholti, escrito en el pue || blo de san lucar 
** salac de || en chol, afio de 1685:” three leaves, 
ending with a catchword, indicating that it is but 
a fragment. 

The remaining leaves are occupied by a Vocabu- 


ly. At the commencement, is the following mar- 
ginal note :—‘‘ Todo el Vocabulario grande de 
“no. M. R. P.° fr. fran®® moran esta tra Dusido 
‘*en este libro, Por el ABesedario, i algunos bo- 
**cablos mas.” 

The colophon is,—‘‘ En este pueblo de lacan- 


‘* 24 de Junio dia de 8." Juan de 1695 ajios.” 
We have here, therefore, two copies of the 
Grammar and one of the Vocabulary of the Dom- 
inican Missionary. Francisco Moran, referred to 
by Father Francisco Vasquez, in his Cronica, 
(1714), as written in the characters invented by 
the Franciscan friar, Francisco de la Parra, (about 


| 1550), to express the five peculiar consonants of 


the Maya group of languages. These are modifi- 
cations of /, p, ch, t, and tz.* Both these copy- 
ists have, however, adopted Roman letters. 
Neither the original nor any other copies are 
known to exist. nor any other work in the Cholti 
dialect, though a certain Father Cérdoba also 
wrote a Grammar of it.t It has even been uncer- 
tain whether the Cholti was an independent dia- 
lect. It is not mentioned at all in Ludewig's 
Literature of American Aboriginal Languages ; 


from Vasqnez, thus: Arte dela Lengua Cholti, 
(Chorti ?)t 

The Chorti, however, was spoken in Chiquimula 
and vicinity ; while the Cholti, Chol, or Putum, 


Paz, of parts of Chiapas, and generally of the 
eastern Lacandones, among the mountains, be- 
The 


name chol, means cornfield, in Mexican Spanish, 
milpa: and ahcholob or cholti, owners or cultiv- 


*I have also noticed the occasional use in these manu- 
scripts of a peculiar vowel sound, represented by an i, with 
a diacritical mark beneath it. 

t Pimentel. Cuadro Descriptivo de las Lenguas Indige- 
nas de Mexico, T. Il. p. 284. Cordoba is not mentioned by 
Mr. Squier. 

t Monograph of Authors, ect., 38. 
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ators of cornfields, milperos. From the short Vo- 
cabulary of Chorti, collected by Mr. Stevens, at 
Zacapa, it appears to be farther than the Cholti, 
from pure Maya. 

Tne Grammar of Moran is succinct, clear, and 
comprehensive, and eminently deserves publica- 


tion, together with selections from the Vocabulary. | 


I have made a careful copy of it for my own use ; 
and have found it of great service as illustrating 


certain points of growth in these idioms; for in- | 


stance, with reference to the development of the 
personal pronouns, recently discussed in a schol- 
arly essay, by M. de Charencey ;* and affording 
some additional illustration of the ‘‘ vowel echo,” 
Vecho vocalique of the Maya dialects, to which 
the same writer has called attention, as analagous 


to the law of the harmonic sequence of vowels | 


common in Scythian languages. 

The remaining manuscripts are in the Cakchi- 
quel dialect, at one time, and even yet, much spo- 
ken and studied in Guatemala; and hence called 
Guatemalteca. 


Calepino | en lengua cakehi | quel por Fray | 


Francis | co de Varea hijo de | esta 8. Provincia 
del | SS, nombre de Jesvs | de Religiosos de\ N. 
P. 8. Francisco de Goatema | la. A small quar- 
to, one unnumbered leaf, two hundred and twen- 
ty-seven leaves paged ; eleven unnumbered leaves 
of additions. Colophon at foot of page 453: 
‘“* Acabase de escrevir y trasladar este bocabulanio 
“yo fray fran® ceron, siendo guardian aunque 
‘sine meritis deste conventode 8. Pedro de la 
‘laguna, oy dia catorse de enero del aio del Se- 


‘‘fior de mil seyscientos y noventa y nuebe, dia | 


** del Dulcissimo nombre de Jesus Patron de nu- 
‘¢estra S. Prov* de Gua."* y en el tercer afio del 
“ Provincialato de N. M. R. P. fr. Juan Bautista.” 

The title is on the recto of the second leaf. On 
the recto of the first leaf is the form of absolu- 
tion in Latin and Cakchiquei; on the verso, a 
note dated 1732, to the effect that the owner, a 
Priest, received this volume in payment for mass- 
es for the soul of its previous possessor, a certain 
Sefior Achutegui. 

The Dictionary is Cakchiquel and Spanish, 
written closely but legibly, with thirty-five lines 
to a page and averaging about four lines of ex- 
amples to each word. An abundance of phrases 
and forms are given ; but the alphabetical order 
is not strictly preserved. Thecharacters of Parra 
are used throughout. 

No author of the name of Varea is mentioned 
by Mr. Squier. But Francisco Varela is said to 
have gone to Guatemala, in 1596, and to have 
composed a Culepino in four hundred pages, 
folio.t No doubt this is the same person ; and, un- 


* Le prom \_ pee dans les idiomes de la famille 
Tapachulane-Huastéque ; Caen, 1868. 7 

t Etude comparative sur les langues dela famile Maya- 
Quiché, Revue Americaine, Tom. I. 

+ Monograph, etc., 47. 
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| less the original still exists in the Convent of San 
Francisco de Guatemala, this is probably the on- 
| ly monument of his labor extant. 

The next manuscript is a large folio, bound, 
| like the preceding, in parchment, of four han- 
| dred and seventy-six leaves, numbered on the rec- 
to. The title is :— Vocabulario || De la Lengua 
cakchiquel, v, Guatimalteca | Nuewamente hecho 
| y recopilado con summo estudio || trauajo y erudi- 
cion por el P.¢ F. Thomas Coto. Pre | dicador y 
| Padre de esta Prouj.a de el 8.8. ™o Nobre || de Je- 
susde Guatimala. En que se contienen | todos 
los modos y frases elegantes conque los || Natur- 
ales la hablan y d. q. se pueden valer || los Minis- 
tros estudiossos para su mejor || educacion y en- 
sERAnNZA. 

This Dictionary is a splendid testimonial to the 
| zeal and scholarship of the Franciscan Mission- 
aries. The pages are large, with double columns, 
thirty-seven lines to a page—written quite dis- 
tinctly, though here and there the ink has faded 
so that it is difficult to read. The first fifteen 
pages are handsomely written, in imitation of print- 
ed letters. The characters of Parra are adopted 
for the five peculiar sounds. Unfortunately, the 
copy is incomplete ; ending with the word vendi- 
ble. As it is exclusively Spanish and Cakchiquel, 
it somplements the Cakchiquel and Spanish Cale- 
pino of Varea. 

It should be observed that the letter C is wrongly 
bound, so that the latter part of it comes first ; 
and several other letters do not seem to have been 
finished. This copy appears to date from early 
in the last century, and is unique so far as I know. 
Coto was a native of Guatemala, and lived in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Mr. Squier 
gives under his name only one title: Thesaurus 
Verborum ; 6 Frases y Hlegancias dela Lengua 
de Guatemala ; which probably is the same 
work as the above. It is peculiarly valuable, not 
only for the linguistic material it contains, but for 
the light it throws on numerous customs of the 
natives, on the Botany and Zoology of the coun- 
try, and for its quotations of Manuscript works in 
Cakchiquel. Coto’s principal authorities are Father 
Francisco Maldonado’s Sermons in that tongue ; 
those of Father Antonio Saz (de san Joachim, de la 
visitacion, de la asuncion, de la concepcion, man- 
ual en la lengua, and others, none of them men- 
tioned by Mr. Squier or Pimentel, ) Father Domin- 
go Vico, Bishop of Chiapas, and the Calepino of 
Varea. 

Under many words, quite a description is given 
of this or that usage. For instance, under the 
word baile, native dance, which I choose, having in 
mind the remarkson it made by the Abbé Bras- 
seur de Bourbourg, in his introduction to the 
Quiche drama of Rabinal Achi,* he remarks that 


* Colicction de Documents dans les Langues Indigenes 
VoL IL. 
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they are of many kinds; that, for instance, which 
represents Noah coming out of the ark, is called 
avatal ; that in which they whirl a stick with 
their feet, ough ; that onlyengaged in by lovers, 
agul ; that in which they played on their flutes of 


hollow reeds, lots tun ; this latter, he adds, was | 
| donado. 


prohibited by Bishop Uguarte on the representa- 
tions of Antonio Prieto de Villegas, Commissary 
ofthe Holy Office, a learned man, thoroughly 
versed in Quiché, and for twenty years incumbent 
of the benefice of Matzatenango ; it was also pro- 
hibited by the Diocesan Constitution, in 1690. 
Several other dailes are also described. 
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Under the word Juna, he mentions that these | 


Central American nations partook of a singular 
belief which we find very widely spread on the 
American Continent. It was that an eclipse was 
caused by some animal eating the moon; and to 
drive it away accordingly they broke their jars, 
shouted, whipped their dogs, and made all the 
noise possible. They likewise attributed to this 


orb a malignant influence; and supposed her to | 


be the cause of disease—a belief extremely com- 
mon among the illiterate, everywhere. 

The fourth manuscript is a large folio of sev- 
enty-seven leaves, not numbered, written in Cak- 
chiquel, in ordinary characters. On the recto of 
the second leaf is the following title :— Arte pro- 
nunciacion y ortographia de la lengua en el mismo 


ydioma | Cakchiquel | 


On the fourth line of the verso of the same | 


leaf :—‘‘ RAMILLETE, Manual para los Yndiosso- 


‘*bre | la Doctrina Christiana || por fray francisco | 


‘Maldonado minorita, | Sub Censura sante Ro- 
‘** mane eclesie Dialogo primo.” 

This ‘‘nosegay,” or anthology, consists of 
twelve Dialogues on the Confession, Creed, Sacra- 
ments, good works, etc., between a Priest and his 
Catechumen. 


trina Christiana \ va con el mesmo testo dela car 
tilla inpresa el Afio | de mill y quinientas y cin- 
quenta y seys por explicar los | terminos que los 
Yndios Saben mal entendidos, por tuvien | do el 
mismo authorre fformado la dicha Cartilla por 


man | dado de ill.~°Sefior Don fray juan capata | 


y Sunctoval || obispo de guatemala, se puso aqui en 
la misma for ma | pue la Conrregie para que sir- 
va de brevi.*** exposicion A | la antigua sub cen- 
Sura Sanct || te Romane eecle || ssie. 

At the close, is a table of contents, followed by 
this Colophon, in Cakchiquel: ‘‘Chupam 6 de 
“Julio huna 1748 afio mixgizvi vugibaxic vae 





| of the seventeenth century. 


After the twelfth Dialogue there | 
is an addition of nine leaves in Cakchiquel, with | 
the following title, —Zsta explica | cion de la Doc- | 


‘*yutz libro Ramillete Manual tihobal quichin | 


‘** Yndios chupam vutzilz Dios Doctrina Christi- 


‘*ana yn Seuastian lopez tzarin vac ueva voch- | 
‘*Sancta Maria Asumpcion tecpanatitan de tzol- | 


** ala.” 
Then follow two leaves in Cakchiquel, headed: 


(May, 


‘* A la emperatrix a la vergln Maria Sefiora Nra 
‘**su humilde esclavo.” 
From this evidence, we learn that this is a copy 


| made, in 1748, by Sebastian Lopez, at Solola, on 


Lake Atitan, of two works, the older printed in 
1556, authornotgiven; the other by Francisco Mal- 
The former must be the Doctrina Cris- 
tiana en Lengua Utlateca, or Quiche, published 


| at Mexico in that year, whose author, Fray Fran- 
| cisco Marroquin, died in 1563. 
| this was said to be in Quiche,* and that Zapata y 


It is true that 


Sandoval was not a Bishop, until 1618.+ But as I 


| have never seen a copy of Marroquin’s Doctrina, I 


am unable to reconcile these discrepancies. 

The Dialogos is a work hitherto unknown of 
Maldonado, one of the most learned of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries. He lived in- the latter half 
The only one of his 
productions given by Mr. Squier is Sermones y 
Panegiricos en Lengua Cakchiquelche, which is 
that also chiefly referred to by Father Coto, in his 
Dictionary. 

The next work is a small quarto of one hundred 
and nine leaves. Unfortunately, the first leaf, with 
the general title, is missing. The top of the second 
leaf commences in the midst of a sentence, in a 
Doctrina Christiana, in Cakchiquel. This covers 
ten leaves, and is followed by two leaves of Preg- 
untas de la Doctrina, all in Cakchiquel. Next 
comes a Confessionario breve en lengua Cakechi- 
quel. The Spanish translation of cach question 
and answer is also given. 

After the Confessionario are three leaves, unnum- 
bered and blank, except that on the recto of the 
second isa Latin Prayer to the Virgin, difficult 
to decipher. 

On the recto of the next leaf, is the following; 
** Arte || de la lengua cak | chiquel.” 

It is written in a clearsmall hand ; covers fifty- 
four pages, with thirty lines, on an average, to the 
page ; sometimes witli one column, sometimes with 
two; and closes with this Colophon ;—-‘* Martes 3 
*¢ 24 de Junio de 1692 afios dia de] Nacimiento de 
‘** §. Juan Baptista se acavo cl traslado de oraciones 
‘*y Arte en Kakchiquel .” From the close of this 
to the ninety-sixth leaf, thefe is another series of 
doctrinal questions, headed :—‘* Vae Kutubal 
‘¢ Khabalti || Aut ubex richin Christianos | cak- 
*¢ chiquel Ahabal ri | chin cakchiquel vinak.” (I 
designate the peculiar modification of the conso- 
nants by italics.) 

Another Confessionario breve en lengua castel- 
lana y cakchiquel then follows, twelve pages in 
length, differing considerably from the previous 
one. The rest of the volume is taken up with 
Platicas, short discourses on religious subjects. 


* Fr. Pedro de Bentanzos, who died in 1570, published a 
Doctrina en Lengua de Guatemala also at Mexico, year 
unknown. If this should prove to have appeared in 1568. 
also, one of the difficulties would be surmounted. 

t Squier, Monograph. 52. 
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One of them is an incident from the life of 
Saint Vincent Ferrer, related for the purpose of 
‘‘ terrifying the natives, and dispelling the shame 
‘* they usually have about confessing.” There is 


an index to the book, and on the verso of the last | 


leaf, this note in — to the binding, —‘‘ Este 
‘*quaderno es de Fr. Alberto Miguez;” said 
‘*quaderno” being in dark calf, without boards 
and with strings. The characters of Parra are 
employed in all the divisions of the work ; and 
the writing is mostly quite legible. 

There is no hint throughout, where this was 
written, nor by whom. The colophon, above quo- 
ted, seems to show that it is the original, at least 
of the Arte and the prayers. From the mention 
of Saint Vincent Ferrer, a Dominican, and from 
the known rivalry of the two orders, at that time, 
in Central America, I am inclined to attribute it 
to a Dominican rather than a Franciscan. None 
of the bibliographical authorities already quoted, 
mention any writer, of either order, who prepared 


works of this kind, in Cakchiquel, at or very near | 


1692. The manuscript proceedings of the Phil- 
osophical Society to September 1836, when the 
books were received, throw no light on the mat- 
ter. 
The linguistic value of the Arte is considerable. 
Only two grammatical notices of the language 
seem to have been published—one, about 1560, in 
Mezico, another, in 1753, in Guatemala. Both of 
them are excessively rare, and indeed it is doubt- 
ful if any copy of the first is in existence. The 
Cakchiquel is peculiarly important in the compar- 
ative study of this group of languages; and with 
the rich materials here at hand, to illustrate all its 
constructions, a publication of this short manu- 
script with notes, would be most welcome to 
American linguists. 

In concluding this brief notice of these inter- 
esting documents, I wish to express my acknowl- 
edgments to Professor J. P. Lesley, Librarian, 
and Mr. Eli K. Price, member, of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, for facilities afforded me in examin- 
ing its library. 


VIIL.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE MILITARY 
| his base. 


OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA IN 1864. 
By GENERAL IsRAEL Voapes, U. 8. A. 


[These Observations were written within a few days of 
the dates of their publication, from data which had already 
peared in the newspapers of the day, and without preju- 

c 


a 
dice to the writer's well-known duty to the service in wh 
he was employed. ; 

They are valuable as the carefully-considered judgment 
of an experienced officer, concerning ‘the situation,” at 


the time when they were written, and the probable result ; 
and they have heen furnished to us. by their distinguished 
author, at our request, in order that those who shall come 

ter us may learn what was considered, by experienced 
and intelligent officers, at that early day, as the probable 
Course of events.—Eprtor or THE Historroal. MAGazINE.] 
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i 
(From The Press, Vol. 7, No. 286, Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 2, 1864.) 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SITUATION. 


The present position of affairs before Rich- 
mond naturally causes much speculation and anx- 
iety. For sound and sufficient reasons, the Gov- 
ernment has necessarily to withhold from the 
public, much of the information in its possession, 
for fear lest it may betray to the enemy the de- 
signs of our commanders. It must not be for- 
gotten that war is an art, and that sometimes the 
smallest amount of information, a single word 
dropped unconsciously in conversation, may, to 
an adept in the art, betray the whole plan of a 
Campaign. In making the following remarks we 
do not use any facts other than those contained 
in the public papers. We merely endeavor to 
interpret them by the principles of the art of war. 

I. Much has been said, during the present 
Campaign, of a change of base, outflanking, etc.; 
and these terms have been so often repeated, that 
the public begin to think that there is something 
serious embraced in the use of these mysterious 
If our readers will consider that armies, 
such as are now manceuvring in Virginia, are in 
point of numbers equal to the population of two 
large cities, they will see the necessity of guard- 
ing the points from which their supplies are ob- 
tained and the several routes along which they 
are carried. Such routes are lines of supply ; 
the general direction towards Richmond, the line 
of operations ; the line joining the points from 
whence the supplies are obtained, is the base of 
operations. Whenever you push a force, either to 
the right or left of your enemy, threatening his 
line of retreat or line of operations, according 
to whether he is retreating or advancing, you are 
said to have turned his flank. During the pres- 
ent Campaign, General Grant’s real base has been 
the Chesapeake Bay, for it is upon its shore or 
the banks of its tributaries, that his supplies have 
been collected. The several routes leading from 
it to the several positions of the army are only 
temporary lines of supply. His line of opera- 
tions has been, in its general direction, parallel to 
General Lee’s base has been the Upper 
James ; his line of retreat perpendicular to that 
river. To these two facts is all of the success of 


| the Campaign due. By a simple advance along his 


line of operations, General Grant outflanked his 
adversary, threatened his connection with his 
base, and compelled Lee to move parallel to him 
on his line of retreat. By so advancing, General 
Grant constantly threatened the line of retreat of 
General Lee; but the direction of his line of op- 
erations with reference to his own line of sup- 
plies, precluded his adversary from, at any time, 
turning his position or endangering his supplies. 
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To General Grant belongs the credit of having | General Grant cross the James, debouching by 
perceived this fact and of having skillfully | his bridges, he will take his advance in flank. In 


availed himself of it. 


II. WHEREABOUTS OF GENERAL LEE. The 
movement of General Grant having forced Lee to 
his base of operations and to defend the prin- 
cipal point on that base, the passage of the James 
threatened to isolate the base from the territory 


which supplied his resources. General Lee has | 


necessarily to take a position to prevent, if pos- 
sible, that catastrophe. The movements of Hun- 
ter and Sheridan having at least temporarily sev- 
ered the railroad communication by the North 
side of the James, it becomes all important for 
him to maintain his southern communications. 
These are three in number: the railroad by Pe- 
tersburg, to Weldon ; that by Burkesville, to Dan- 
ville; and the branch from Burkesville to Lynch- 


burg, and from thence to Knoxville, Tennessee. | 


The most important of these is the Danville. Its 


preservation is essential to the safety of Lee’sarmy. 
General Lee has a three-fold problem to solve 
—first, to prevent the seizure of the Danville | 


road; second, to prevent General Grant from 


penetrating between the James and the Petersburg | 


road to Manchester, and cutting him off from 
Richmond ; lastly, to guard the James so that 
Grant, stealing a march upon him, may not re- 
cross the James, and, penetrating between that 
river and the Chickahominy, may not seize Rich- 
mond. The difficulties of this three-fold prob- 
lem are great. 


way of reserve, to direct as may be necessary upon 
thecritical point. Hismain bodyis probably some- 
where in the vicinity of Chester Hills and Ches- 
terfield Court-house, extending to Swift-creek, 
with advance posts towards Bermuda Hundred. 
He is also in strong force at Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, and along the Newmarket and Osborne 
pike. He probably has abridge of boats be- 
tween Drury’s Bluff and Richmond, to maintain 
his communication with the last. This position 
gives him great advantages. Should General Grant 
attempt to ascend the Appomattox, threatening 
the Danville road, holding the bridges at Peters- 


burg, Lee can debouch in his rear, cut him off | 


from his base, sever his army, and, unless Gener- 
al Grant is greatly superior in numbers, inflict 
upon him a serious disaster. So long as General 
Grant's main force threatens Petersburg, he can 
re-inforce his various points as may be necessary, 


and allow his adversary to exhaust himself in in- | 
Should General Grant cross 


effectual attacks. 
the Appomattox below Petersburg, he can recall 
rapidly his right and left wings, and receive his 
attacks in a strongly entrenched position. Should 


To solve it successfully requires | 
that he should have forces to guard the approach- | 
es to the Danyille road, by the right bank of the | 
Appomattox; also, forces to guard the two other | 
approaches to Richmond, and a central force, by | 


fact, he can always choose his own field of bat- 
| tle, have it prepared beforehand, and thus coun- 
| terbalance any not very decided superiority of 
| numbers on the part of his adversary. 

Can we take Richmond? Assuredly; but it 
|; must depend upon the relative amount of forces 
| of our army and that of the rebels. We should 
| have two to one, to counterbalance the advantages 
| of the position of theenemy. Whenever we can 
| spare forces enough to seize his communications 
| by the Danville road and at the same time threat- 
| en Richmond seriously by either of the other two 

routes, Lee will abandon Richmond, fall upon 

the army on the Danville road, and re-open his 
| communications by way of Burkesville. We trust 
that there is sufficient energy and resolution on 
the part of the people to grant all the means to 
secure this important end. 


I 


(From 7’he Press, Vol. 7, No. 295. Philadelphia, Thursday, 
July 14, 1864.) 


THE SITUATION. 


The importance of the military problem, now 
about being solved at Richmond, must be our ex- 
cuse for occupying so much of the time of our 
readers, in giving all the light which a careful 
analysis of the facts in our possession will enable 
us todo. Never before in the history of human- 
ity have so many interests of civilization been 
staked upon the issue of a campaign ; never before 
have the friends and enemies of liberty been so 
keenly alive to the importance of the struggle ; 
and never before have the contending forces of 
| true progress and false conservatism, of democracy 
and aristocracy, been so firmly purposed to settle 
the problem of the future destiny of this great 
people. Should we, as we trust we will, ulti- 
mately succeed, then forever is the great question 
| of self-governmentsettled. Henceforth, progress, 
| freedom of thought and action, equality of rights, 
| and the improvement of man, intellectually and 
physically, will he the order of history. If we fail, 
despotism, slavery, and oppression will triumph ; 
| and the world’s clock will be put back a century. 

The friends of humanity may congratulate 
themselves that the chances all appear in their favor. 

Two objects have presented themselves to the 
minds of our rulers in order to secure the crush- 
| ing out of the rebellion: First, the occupation of 
the line of the James-river ; second, the destruction 
| or capture of the rebel armies and the military 
resources that maintainthem. The latter of these 
is the most important of the two ; in fact, the first 
is only important as it affords means of accom~- 
| plishing the second. During the Campaign we 
have had two principal armies. All others have 
been secondary to these. They are the Army of 
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the Potomac, under General Meade, and the Army 
of the Cumberland, under General Sherman. Al- 
though separated by thousands of miles, they 
have, nevertheless, one commanding object in 
view, and are, in the general outlines of the Cam- 
paign, directed by a single mind. Of these two 
armies the principal one is that operating against 
Richmond. Starting from the Rapidan, by a series 
of skillful marches, after numerous combats, with 
various results, it has at length established itself 
on the South side of the James-river, and is now, as 
a preliminary movement, besieging Petersburg. 


A careful study of the several movements has | 


convinced us that General Grant has had, during 
the whole of the Campaign, two grand objects in 
view. First, to bring on a general action in such 
a position as would enable him to inflict serious 
disaster on the adversary : Second, to constantly 


ress him back on Richmond, restricting the | 
ine of his operations, and destroying his military | 
The rebels claim, in their foreign cor- | 


resources. 
respondence, to have been so far completely suc- 
cessful. If we may credit their accounts, in every 


ous, and the falling back to Richmond is only a 
skillful movement on the part of Lee ‘‘ to get his 
“adversary where he wants him.” It is possible 
that the writers believe this; but it is impossible 
for men of the military ability of Davis and Lee 
to think so for one moment. They may avow 
themselves of this belief, in hopes of producing an 


effect abroad or with the view of keeping up the | 
spirits of their followers, but they are too astute | 


to permit themselves to be deceived by such ideas. 
They know well enough that in abandoning North- 
ern Virginia they have lost all possible chance of 
striking a serious offensive blow at the North. 
Raids, doing much damage, destroying much 
private property, are possible, but a serious offen- 


lishment of the railroad system in Northern Virgin- 
ia, is henceforth impossibie. In the several rencon- 


the rebels have sometimes be en successful ; they 
are well-trained, brave, and skillfully led—in 
these respects equal to our own army—but in the 


grand success of the Campaign, all has been in | 
Tactically, the enemy may have on a | 


our favor, 
single occasion been successful ; but all the strate- 
gical success has been with us, and it reflects no 
slight credit on our military authorities, then, 
that the choice of their base and the general direc- 
tion of their line of operations has enabled us con- 
santly to march forward towards the attainment 
of our object. At most, the checks have only post- 
poned, they have never endangered the ultimate 
snecess. We deem it probable that in endeavor- 
ing to bring General Lee to a decisive action, 
General Grant may have somewhat delayed his 
final march on Richmond. 
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| of 1814 and °15. 
partial engagement their forces have been victori- | 
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Several circumstances have convinced us, not 
only that the views above put forth are correct, 
but also that the enemy has been greatly weaken- 
ed ; and that, very soon, he will be necessitated 
either to risk a general action or adopt some other. 
equally decisive course, to escape from the toils 
by which he is surrounded. Foremost among 
these is the change that has plainly taken place in 

| the tactics of the enemy, since the opening of the 
Campaign and that of his former Campaigns in 
| the same region. On every other occasion, and 
| even during the earliest movements of the present 
Campaign, Lee has always adopted that system of 
| defence classed by writers on the military art 
as the offensive-defensive, the leading feature of 
which is, that while your general object is to 
cover your own resources, to maintain your com- 
munications, &c., you sieze every opportunity to 
attack your adversary, to separate his columns, to 
drive him back to his own svil. Such was the 
policy of Frederick, in his great Campaign at Ro- 
beck, and of Napoleon, in the,immortal Campai 
Contrast the course pursued by 
Lee at Fredericksburg, at Chancellorsville, and 
during the first week in the Wilderness, with the 
course now pursued. Mark the boldness, prompt- 
ness, and decision, in the one case, and then con- 
sider the timidity, the irresolution and purely 
| defensive system of the present, and say if a change 


| has not come over the spirit of his dream? In the 


first case, the initiative was in his favor, his adver- 
saries were compelled to follow his movements; 
now he tamely awaits the developments of his.ad- 





| versary’s plans, and opposes to them the inertia of 
material resistance. One isa body full of life and 
vigor ; the other is a galvanized corpse. The most 
| obvious and rational method to account for this 
| inertness is to suppose that it is owing solely to 


| his weakness and the exhaustion of his resources. 
sive Campaign against the North, until the re-estab- | 


That his army is brave, and that he is skillful, we 


| candidly admit ; but that it is inert is manifest, 
| and we consequently infer that it is weak. 
tres of the Campaign we wulingly concede that | 


In a former article, we sketched what we be- 


| lieved to be the essence of the military problem 


about being solved at Richmond. Before mak- 
ing any conjectures as to the probable solution of 
that problem, it would be desirable to know pos- 
itively the strength of the contending forces. 
Did we know this exactly, it would be improper 
for us to state it at present. We must confine 
ourselves to simply stating that the advantuge of 
numbers is greatly on our side. Having this ad- 
vantaye, we deem it morally certain that General 
Grant will endeavor to bring on a decisive action ; 
that he will spare no means to destroy the enemy’s 
communications, to prevent his receiving any rein- 
| forcements or supplies, and thus compel him 
| either to abandon Richmond or bring on a general 
| engagement, He has no intention that Lee shall 
| leave Richmond, except with a defeated, routed, 
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and dispirited army. With this object, Hunter 
had been destroying the roads in Western Virgin- 
ia ; and had he succeeded in his attempt on Lynch- 
burg, it would have been of immense importance 
to us. With this same. object, too, the-recent 
raids were undertaken against the Danville rail- 
road—at present the prominent railroad commu- 
nication between Richmond and the South, as 
well as between that point and Lynchburg, are 
destroyed. .No other means of communication 
than plank roads, old pikes, and ordinary roads, 
at present exist between Richmond and the South. 
These may serve to march troops upon, but we 
doubt whether the rebels have the requisite means 
of transportation to convey over them the neces- 
sary military supplies. To procure them is, we 
take it, the object of the present raid into Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

There are three main routes of communication 
between Richmond and Lynchburg: by railroad, 
via Gordonsville, distance about one hundred and 
fifty miles; by railroad, via Burkesville, distance 
one hundred and ten miles; and the James-river 
Canal, along the banks of the James, about one 
hundred and ten miles. For the movement of 
heavy supplies, this last is the only one not tem- 
porarily interrupted. 

Burkesville, the junction of the railroad from 
Richmond to Lynchburg and the Danville Rail- 
road, is a point of great strategic importance for 
the present military operations. It is about fifty 


miles Southwest from Richmond, and about.the 


same distance from Lynchburg and Danville. 
This last point is almost due South from Lynch- 
burg, distance by common roads about one hun- 
ant miles. Could we only entrench a consider- 
able force at this point, so as permanently to hold 
it, Lee would have to abandon Richmond or re- 
main there until famine and defeat would compel 
him to surrender. Holding, as we do, Knox- 
ville, Lee cannot retreat by way of Lynchburg ; 
and he must, as a matter of necessity, hold the | 
Danville road. As the possession of this road 
is of vital importance, it is to be presumed that | 
all possible effort will be made by General Grant | 
to obtain it, at the same time maintaining his hold | 
on the Weldon road, as well as his communica- | 
tions with the James. 
The difficulties of General Lee’s position are im- | 
mense. Richmond is of great, almost vital, im- 
portance to the rebel Governinent. Nearly two- 
thirds of all the purely military supplies are or 
were manufactured there; the prestige of former 
success in its defence ; the threatening position it | 
occupies for offensive movements against Wash- | 
ington ; the pride of Virginia, the most important 
State in the Confederacy, in maintaining her cap- 
ital—all render it necessary that every possible 
effort should be made for its preservation. Ina 
preceding article we have stated the three-fold 
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problem that General Lee has to solve if he perse- 
veres in theattempt to hold Richmond. Hashe the 
men and resources sufficient to justify him in so do- 
ing? Thisisa question which timealone can answer. 

General Lee has always borne the character of 
a prudent rather than a great soldier. He has 
knowledge ; and in his judgment of ground and 
its capabilities of defence, he was unsurpassed by 
any Officer.in the old:army. The general opinion 
was that he lacked decision and was deficient in 
military administration ; his plans were always su- 
perior to his execution. If this be a correct esti- 
mate of his character, we may hope for great ul- 
timate success before Richmond. The position in 
which he is placed is one that requires not only 
knowledge to devise, but also energy to execute. 
His Lieutenants areenergetic men, but by no means 
men of a high order of intellect. They are the 
hands, not the brains, of the rebel armies. 

There is one aspect of the Campaign, we must 
confess, that gives us uneasiness when we contem- 
plate it: that is the advance of General Sher- 
man on Atlanta. It is laid down by all writers 
on the military art, and all history attests the 
soundness of the maxim, that you should never 
act by double or exterior lines of operation. 
Every mile that Johnston falls back brings his and 
Lee’s army nearer together; and it must be borne 
in mind, that when we speak of the distance be- 
tween two armies, we mean the length of time it 
will take them to unite. Were Johnston to-day at 
Augusta, and Sherman before that place, we 
should consider that our position was really less 
favorable than it is at present. Welook upon 
every foot of advance that Sherman has made 
upon Chattanooga as a serious military error. If 
we fail in the present Campaign, we believe that 
history will trace the failure to that advance. 

None of the movements made in the present 
Campaign have been unforeseen by the enemy. 
The fact that General Grant would cross the James 
was anticipated at Richmond before it was known 
Whether they had positive infor- 
mation we know not; but that intelligent persons 
in Richmond anticipated it there is not the slight- 
est doubt. None of our successes have been the 
result of:surprises ; each and all have been the nec- 


| essary result of our adherence to sound military 


rules, the zeal of our officers, and the sterling ca- 


| pacity of our troops to receive and give hard 
| knocks. 


Adhering to these principles, we doubt 
not but the energy and determination of General 
Grant will ultimately lead us to a favorable result. 
The great point of the rebels, the indispensable 
point to them, is now to unite their two armies, 
under Johnston and Lee, without our being able 
to unite those of Meade and Sherman. We think 
that General Grant is manceuvring to prevent 
this. . Should the rebels resolve to make one of 
those great sacrifices which have, when success- 
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ful, stamped the name of their authors with im- 
mortality, it is possible that an opportunity may 
occur for them to prolong the War; but to do so 
the sacrifice must be real and complete, not half- 
way. Should General Lee determine to albandon 
Richmond to its fate, restore the Danville-road, 
move all his forces, or the main body of them, on 
Atlanta, the position of General Sherman would 
be critical in the extreme. We deem it possible to 
re-inforce Johnston's army by thirty thousand or 
forty thousand men from Richmond. With that 
force, that able General (for we regard him the first 
among the rebels) might inflict a disaster upon 
Sherman. To recover East Tennessee and Nash- 
ville, with the command of the Knoxville-road, 
with Lynchburg and Burkesville as advanced 
a might well compensate the rebels for the 
oss of Richmond. We deem such result possible, 
but we doubt whether the men at Richmend have 
the nerve to withstand the clamor that will be 
raised as soon as that city is abandoned. . If we 
are not mistaken, both Davis and Lee are of that 
type of men that are bold in success, daring when 
fortune smiles, but lack nerve in desperate cir- 
cumstances. They may have the capacity of 
Danton or of Cromwell, but lack the iron will 
which gave those men the name they will always 
bear in history. 


VIII.—NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

(Reprinted from The Boston Pilot of 1856.) 
By Joun Giumary Sea, LL.D. 


When or where the solemn service of the 
Catholic Church was first offered on our Atlantic 
coast, cannot now be positively told. Every 
custom and usage of the time justifies the belief 
that Cabot, Gomez, Verrazzani, and the other 
early Catholic navigators who ran along the coast 
and studded the maps with names drawn from 
the Church Calender, had on all, or nearly all, their 
voyages, Priests to minister to those who thus 
ventured into unknown seas. Landing, as they 
frequently did, Mass was undoubtedly said at 
many an inviting harbor where cities have since 
risen. Claims have been made for a spot in New- 
foundland, as the place of ‘* the first formal re- 
‘ligious act in the whole region of the Atlantic 
**coast.” (Maine Historical Collections, vi. 175.) 
But, between the limits of the See of Garda, in 


Greenland, and that of Bishop Xuarez, who | 


landed at Pensacola, in 1526, the first place where 
formal religious worship was for any length of 


time established, regularly, was undoubtedly the | 


port of Brest, at the entrance to the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence, whose history has come to us in so | 


fragmentary a way. 
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In this region, which in some early maps bears 
the name of Holy Cross, we find the celebration 
of Mass, in the harbor of Brest, on the eleventh of 
June, 1534, recorded by Jacques Cartier, in the 
account of his first voyage. As he mentions the 
celebration of Mass only here, at St. Martin, du- 
ring a stay there, and at Blanc Sablon, near Brest, 
just before he sailed for France, we may infer 
that a Chaplain, now unknown, then presided in a 
rude church, at Patriarch on that already fre- 
quented coast. 

When Cartier returned, the next year, two 
monks, Dom Guillaume le Breton and Dom Anto- 
ine, attended him ; and his first settlement, Sainte 
Croix, or Holy Cross, near Quebec, saw the Cath- 
olic service established; but there is no illusion 
to a Priest sailing with him on his first voyage. 

The New England coast, too, revives the same 
title of Holy Cross. Not only is the first Cathe- 
dral of New England’s first bishop dedicated to 
the Holy Cross ; but the first spot on the New 
England shore, where a chapel was reared for di- 
vine worship, was on the island of Ste. Croix, or 
Holy Cross, atthe mouth of the river which still 
bears the name. 

De Monts, coming to colonize New France, 
bore with him clergy of both faiths. Priests and 
Calvinist Ministers alike landed on St. Croix is- 
land, in June, 1604. The names and number of 
these Catholic Priests are not given; and we 
know the name only of Rev. Nicholas Aubry, 
who, having gone ashore with some others, was 
lost, shortly before, in St. Mary’s-bay, but was 
subsequently found by a boat sent from St. Croix, 
and taken over to the new settlement, after hav- 
ing narrowly escaped starvation—having sub- 
sisted for seventeen days on berries.* 

He was a Parisian of good family, who came 
over much against the will of his relatives. When 
the party landed at St. Mary’s-bay, he laid aside 
his sword to stoop for a drink at a stream; and 
having gone off without it, returned, but lost, 
what was more important, the direction in which 
his comrades went. They did not abandon him 
without an effort—firing repeatedly to attract his 
attention—and they sailed away only when all 
hope seemed Jost.+ 

The log chapel of the new settlement was on a 
rocky promontory, almost an islet apart, seaward, 
looking on the inlet around and on the sea that 
came madly rushing in ; and here, under the flag 
of France, the services of the Church of Rome 
were solemnly offered ; and it may well be, that 
it witnessed, too, the services of the Reformed— 
the settlement thus typifying the future of the 


* Williamson, in his History of Maine (i. 8i, 188) errone- 
ously makes him lost near Frenchman’s-bay, Maine. Les- 
carbot is very clear, 

t Lescarbot, Histoire de la Nouvelle France (Second edi- 
tion) 458, 462 ; Champlain (Ed. 1613. 
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country where Catholic and Protestant were to 
live, side by side, in comparatively constant har- 
mony. * 

This settlement was, the next year, transferred 
to Port Royal, which Annapolis has replaced ; and 
when De Monts returned to France, only one Priest 
was left in the new Colony, and, from expressions 
in Lescarbot, it would seem that he died, either 
at St. Croix or Port Royal.t Whether this first 
Christian clergyman, dying at his post, was the 
Reverend Nicholas Aubry, whose constitution 
must have suffered from his long fast, or another, 
is not recorded. 


After a time, the Reverend Jessé Fleche, a | 


Priest from Langres, came to Port Royal, to min- 
ister to the religious wants of the Catholic set- 
tlers ; and he was followed by two Jesuit Fathers, 
Peter Biard, a native of Grenoble, and Enemond 
Masse, of Lyons, who though sent out long pre- 
viously, were constantly prevented from crossing 
by the religious hostility of the shipowners and 
the indifference of Jean de Biencourt, Sieur de 
Poutrincourt, the new Lord of Port Royal. 

Their object was to evangelize the native tribes ; 
and the sympathy of the pious in France, and es- 
pecially of the noble-hearted Marchioness de Gu- | 
ercheville, had enabled them, at last, to reach 
Port Royal. Here they devoted themselves to 
their missionary labors with great success, covert- 
ing, among others, the almost centenary chieftain, 
Memberton, and many of his people. The Col- | 
ony was, however, in great distress; and, fora 
time, the Jesuits labored for the good of all, be- | 
coming carpenters, fishermen, everything that | 
charity could suggest or devotedness inspire. 
Instead of melting, this only hardened hearts a- 
gainst them; and, treated with every form of 
brutality by Biencourt, a young and headstrong 
son of Poutrincourt, they resolved to leave Port 
Reyal and return to Europe. This, however, 
their oppressor prevented; and they were com- 
pelled to remain. 

When the good friends of the Mission heard 
of this, a vessel was sent out with other Fathers, 
emigrants, and supplies of every kind to begin a 
new settlement, at a different spot. Mount Desert- | 





island, at the mouth of the Penobscot, was se- 
lected ; and hither the Sieur de la Saussaye, the | 
Commandant, having taking Fathers Biard and 
Masse on board, steered, in the month of March, 
1613. Landing on the eastern shore of the is- | 
land, they planted a cross and traced out a fort | 


| destroyed by violence and injustice. 
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on the West side of the ‘‘ Pool,” a part of the 
Sound which runs into the center of the island.* 
Religious in its design, the settlement bore the 
name of the ‘‘Holy Savior.” Here the Fathers 
daily offered the holy sacrifice at the foot of the 
cross, expecting soon to see a rustic chapel rise on 
their island. Father Biard himself, with one of 
the officers, proceeded to the mainland to visit the 
natives, The wailing of distress first announced 
the site of an Indian village; and entering it, 


| they found all ranged in a double row, thus 


surrounding a poor Indian who held his dying 
child in his arms. Touched with the scene, the 
Missionary hastened up, and taking the poor child, 
baptized it ; eager to enrol it among the members 
of the Christian church ; the child recovered ; and 
the natives looked upon the new-comers as envoys 
of heaven. 

While the natives were thus won and the Mis- 
sion seemed destined to effect immeasurable good, 


| it pleased the Almighty to arrest it in a moment, 


and dash all its hopes to the ground. A fleet of 
fishing-smacks from Viginia, escorted by one 
Argal, already noted for his lawless acts and 
known at a later date as the tyrant and scourge 
of Virginia, reached the coast of Maine. Hearing 
of the French settlement, Argal resolved to de- 
stroy it; and, sailing up, opened a brisk fire on 
the unprepared French, few of whom were in 
their vessel. De Saussaye made what resistance 
he could ; but was soon compelled to surren- 
der with all his party. In this skirmish, a lay- 
brother, named Gilbert du Thet, was mortally 
wounded and expired soon after his removal to 
the shore ; rejoicing, with his latest breath, at his 
happiness in being permitted to shed his blood 
for the faith. He was buried at the foot of the 
Mission cross; and then the Missionaries were 
compelled to bid a last farewell to that spot 
whence they had hoped to spread civilization and 
Christianity through the land of the Abnakis. Two 
of them, Fathers Biard and Masse, were carried 
off to Virginia, as prisoners ; two others, Fathers 


| Lalemant and Quentin, were allowed to set out 


for the nearest French post. 

Such was the close of this celebrated Mission, 
Argal’s ca- 
reer of wrong did not end here : seizing de Saus- 
saye’s commission, he treated him and his com- 
rades as pirates ; and almost succeeded in having 
them hanged in Virginia, as such. The bloody 
penal laws of England, which darken with their 


| atrocity so many a page of the Colonial Statute- 


* Governor Willis errs in The Maine Historical Collection, | 
(vi, 175) in supposing this a Huguenot Colony, exclusively. | 
The word “‘chapelie” shows that the building was raised 
for Catholic worship. If raised for the Calviniste, it would 
be styled a “ preche.” } 

+ “ Pour - - - soulager celui que le Sieur de Monts y avoit 
**laissé A son voyage, lequel nous pensionsestre encore vi- | 
“vant” (p. 510;) ‘“‘lequel on nous dit estre mort quand | 


“* nous arrivarmes la Lescarbot p. 521.” j 


| book of Virginia, were also held in terror over 


the heads of the Fathers; and after being taken 
back to Acadia in a new plundering expedition, 
they owed their lives only to astorm which drove 
them to the Catholic Azores. Here the Captain 


* Williameon’s History of Maine, i. 206, 79. 
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was in their power, but disdaining to repay evil | were not fruitless either to the Indian or the 
by evil, they forebore to disclose their character | French trader and fisher ; and, in the discharge 


and sufferings to the authorities at the island, 
and allowed him to depart. They soon after 


reached England; and after a little delay they | 
proceeded to France ; one to die soon after in the | 
midst of his labors, the other to return to Ameri- | 


ca, to labor for years. * 


A few years later, a Catholic Priest, it is gen- | 


erally believed, was cast on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1617, a French vessel was wrecked 


near Cape Cod, and all who reached the shore | 


were massacred by the Indians, except three who 
were sent from one Sachem to another, in tri- 
umph. Two soon sank, victims to disease and vio- 
lence. The third, supposed to have been a Priest, 


lived longer and endeavored to convert the In- | 


dians and win them from vice; but their obdurate 
hearts were proof to all his appeals ; and he fre- 


quently held up to them the terrors of eternity | 


and the wrath of an offended God. Soon after 


his death, a pestilence swept over the land, which | 


they looked upon as the result of his prayers; 
and as their tribes were reduced to a mere hand- 
ful, they repented of their obduracy and resolved 
to listen to the white men who should tell them 
of the Great Spirit. + 

Argal’s violence disturbed but did not arrest 


French fisheries and colonization in Maine and | 


the adjacent parts. In 1619, two associations 
were formed at Bordeaux, one to carry on seden- 
tary fisheries, the other to carry on trade with the 
Indians on the Acadian coast. Not to be de- 
prived of religious succor on that lonely shore, 
the members of these associations applied to the 
Recollects of the Province of Aquitaine for three 
Fathers and one lay brother, whom they prom- 
ised to support as long as their companies lasted. 
Several Fathers came and established a central 
Mission on the river St. John’s, whence they ex- 


tended their labors to Miscou, near the mouth of | 


the St. Lawrence, on the one hand, and the Pe- 
nobscot, apparently, on the other. Their labors 


*Biard Relation. Litters Annue, 1611-3. 


Lescarbot 663; Charlevoix, i. 178-218; Shea’s Jndian | 


Missions, 181-185. 


Peter Biard, a native of Grenoble, was a Jesuit of learn- | 


ing and ability. After his American mission, he was for 


some time Professor of Theology, at Lyons, and afterwards | 
a Chaplain in the French army, in which post he died at Av- | 


ignon, November 17, 1622. See Jouvency’s Historia Socie- 
tatis Jesu, 324. His Relation, one of the earliest works on 
Maine, passed through several editions. 


Enemond Masse was born in 1574; and entered the Socie- | 


ty of Jesus at the age of twenty-two. When chosen for the 


Acadian mission, he was socius of the Provincial, Father | 


Coton. His misfortunes in Maine did not quench his Apos- 
tolic spirit ; he was one of the first Jesuits sent to Quebec, 
in 1625; and though again taken by the English, in 1629, he 
again returned in 1683, and labored chieflyamong the Mon- 
tagnais and the French, till his death, which took place May 
12, 1646. Some _ in Montagnais, from his pen, were 
published by Champlain. Shea's History of the Catholic 
Missions, 134. Bressani Relation Abregee, 174. 

Le Clercq Establissement de la Foi, 204-294. 

t Hildreth,s Iistory of the United States, i. 222. 


of their duties, they shrank from no hardship 
/and no peril. One of them, Father Sebastian, 
was, above all, noted for his intrepidity : he pene- 
trated even to Quebec, over land; and wintered 
with the Recollects there. In 1623, however, 
setting out from Miscou for the Mission on the 
St. John’s, he sank beneath his labors, and per- 
ished of hunger and misery in the woods, closing 
a three years’ apostolate by a kind of martyrdom. 
The next year, his surviving companions, Fathers 
Jacques de la Foyer, Louis Fontinier, and Jacques 
Cardon, in consequence of orders from their Pro- 
| vincial, left their Missions and penetrated by the 
| River Loup to Quebec.* 

The English swept over Acadia, and the French 
settlements fell into their hands ; but the conquer- 
ors did not secure possession. As early as 16380, 
Charles St. Etienne de la Tour was on the Aca- 
dian coast, and extended his stations to the Pe- 
nobscot. Three Recollect Missionaries attended 
him ; and soon restored their Missions in the pres- 
ent State of Maine. Champlain tells us, in 1632, 
that they were still there; and as the French, in 
| that year, seized the last English post on the Pe- 
nobscot and at Machias, the Mission probably 
lasted for some years ; but of it we have no de- 
tails.+ 

The great rival of La Tour, in Acadia, was 
d’Aulney de Charnisé, who succeeded to the 
rights of the Commander de Razillai and his 
brother. He made Biguyduce his chief post. A 
more zealous Catholic than La Tour, he made 
greater exertions to afford the Colonists on his 
Grants the benefit of religious ministry. For this 
purpose, he applied to the Convent of the Capu- 
| chin Fathers, in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, founded 
by Catherine de Medecis, in 1575. 

These Fathers of St. Francis had houses on the 
Kennebecand the Penobscot; and, formany years, 
acted as Chaplains to the French settled on the 
coast, as well as to all drawn thither to trade or 
fish. 

The manuscript annals of this Capuchin Prov- 
| ince, still exist in the Mazarine Library, at Paris, 
but have not yet been examined to obtain a con- 
nected account of their American labors. What 
we know is fragmentary, derived from some notes 
published by Mr. Ferdinand Denis, in an edition 
| of the work of Yves d’ Evreux, from the manu- 
script Journal of the Jesuit Superior in Canada, 
and a narrative of Father Dreuilletes, to be here- 
| after mentioned, and from a curious relic of their 
| labors—a plate evidently placed in the corner- 

stone of their chapel of Our Lady of Holy Hope, 
near Castine. 





"\Champlain’s Voyages (Edition 1632,) 282; Charlevoix, 


New France. 
t Relation, 1646-7 ; Williamzon’s Maine, i., 71, 322. 
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The Capucins known to have been here are: 1. 
Father Arsenius of Paris, who, after laboring in 
Brazil, was for five years Superior in Acadia ; and 
-died at Paris, on the twentieth of June, 1645; 2. 
Father Angelus de Luynes, Guardian of Noyon, Su- 
perior, and Commissary in 1646;* 3. Father Igna- 
tius of Paris, Superior in 1646 ; 4. Father Cosmas 
de Mante, Superior, in 1648; and, 5. Father Leo, 


of Paris, who founded the Chapel of Our Lady of | 


Holy Hope, on the Penobscot, on the eighth of 
June, 1648. 

The strange war between the two rival Acadian 
proprietors, effectually broke up all the settle- 
ments; and the Recollect and Capuchin gradually 
abandoned this field of labor. 

Catholicity was, however, now totakea firm hold 
in the land, not in the stranger from afar, but in 
‘the children of the soil, the red man of the forest. 

The Jesuits had not abandoned the Mission- 
ground where du Thet was lying at the foot of 
the broken cross. Their eyes were often turned 


longingly towards it. In 1642, they had gathered | 


-at St. Joseph's, on the St. Lawrence, a number of 
Algonquins and Montagnais, won from thieir 
nomad life to Christianity and civilization. The 
settlement was the charitable work of the pious 
Knight, Noel Brulart de Sillery, and, indeed, it 
is generally known by his name. 

ike all the Mission-settlements, its early annals 
‘show examples of high and heroic sanctity. 
Among the Christian warriors of SiJlery, none is 
more illustrious than Charles Meiaskwat. In 
1642, the year we mention, he heard that some 
of his pagan countrymen were torturing some 
Abnakis who had fallen into their hands, although 
the tribes were allied by blood and at peace. He 
set out at once to rescue them, with Nicolet, the 
great explorer of the West; and though Nicolet 
perished in a rapid, the generous Charles suc- 
-ceeded, and brought the poor Abnakis to Sillery, 
where the Hospital-nuns then had a Convent. 
Here, nursed and cared for, they soon recovered 
and set out with Charles for their home on the 
Kennebec. Here the Algonquin was received 


with welcome; and mindful of his duty as a Cat- | 


echist, he proclaimed the truths of Christianity. 
‘The English had a post at Augusta, and he vis- 
ited it, expecting to find Catholics there. 

Returning to Sillery, Charles was accompanied 
by a Sagamore, or Chief, who remained at St. Jo- 
seph’s and was soon followed by others. 

Ere long, an embassy came in the name of the 
Abnakis, to invite the blackgowns to come and 
reside in their midst. As soon as the fearful Iro- 
quois War, which desolated Canada, lulled so as 


to enable the Missionaries to attempt a new Mis: | 


sion, Father Gabriel Druilletes was sent, in 1646, 
‘to found the Mission of the Assumption. He set 


* See Historroat Macazrnn, I. viii. 176, 80; ix. 146, 
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out on the twenty-ninth of August, with a party of 
Indians ; and after a painful and laborious journey 
through the wilderness, reached the village of the 
Abnakisin safety. His uncomplaining endurance 
had won all hearts ; and he found a rude chapel 
raised for his use, about three miles above the pres- 
ent town of Augusta. This became the center of 
his labors : in a few months, he had acquired their 
dialect so as to be able to converse readily in it. 
His people were docile and attentive; they were 
soon won to the Faith and numbers implored Bap- 
tism, but he wisely deferred it. He had come to 
lay the foundation, to sound the disposition, leav- 
ing to a later day to raise the superstructure. He 
required, however, at once a renunciation of their 
superstitions, quarrels and intoxication. 

The English at Augusta, and the French, lower 
| down, both encouraged him in his good work. 
Especially did he receive a kind and cordial greet- 
ing from the Capuchin Superior, Father Ignatius, 
of Paris, at his Convent. 

He wintered with his flock, sharing their fa- 
tigues and dangers without a murmur ; and, in 
May, set out for Quebec, in compliance with the 
orders of his Superiors, on setting out. 

The grief of the Abnakis was great at his de- 
parture, although it was alleviated by a promise 
of a speedy return. Such was not, however, to 
be the case. A month after his return, there ar- 
rived at Quebec some of the tribe, bearing a letter 
from the Capuchins asking that he should not re- 
turn. The grounds for this request are not stated, 
but the Jesuits yielded; and, though Father 
Cosmas de Mante, the Capuchin Superior, in 1648, 
wrote to encourage him in his plans for convert- 
ing the Abnakis, he did not return while those 
Fathers remained on the coast.—They were car- 
ried off by Dela Tour, in the following year ; 
and a new train of circumstances enabled him to 
return, The New England Colonies had made 
proposals of Amity and Alliance with Canada, and 
the Governor of the latter Colony chose Father 
Druilletes to proceed to Boston to discuss the mat- 
ter with the General Court. 

Before entering on his embassy, we shall glance 
at the early history of the New England Colonies, 
The French had, as we have seen, explored all the 
coast, but made no attempt to settle West of the 
Kennebec. 

In 1620, the May Flower bore to the rocky 
shore, which had already received the name of 
Plymouth, the gloomy Separatists, men of iron 
will, intolerant, tyrannical, and self-righteous, 
who, ruling theland for more than a century, never 
produced a scientific work, or added a volume on 
the Botany, Topography, Geology, or Natural His- 
tory of the country. Discarding the forms and 
Creed of the Church of England, they assumed 
the divine right of forming a new Church: in 
| this they-enrolled the more mature as members, 
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and admitted others only on their giving such 
proofs of personal religion and due submission 
as pleased them. Such is Church-membership. 
But these zealots not only thus narrowed down the | 
number of those who were to share in the benefits 
of the Church of their creation, but enriched 
Church-membership with the exclusive privilege 
ofan elective franchise. None but a Church-mem- 
ber could vote, much less be elected to office. | 
Massachusetts, soon after founded, followed the | 
example thus set. No Protestant, even, who dif- 
fered from their views, was permitted to stay with- | 
in their territory. Roger Williams, the Baptist, | 
was driven out; Gorton, another Baptist, dragged | 
into their territories and flogged ; Mrs. Hutchin- | 
son, exiled;jand Quakers hanged. As might be | 
supposed, Catholicity was unknown, except as an 

object of horror and dread. In 1681, Sir Christo- 

pher Gardiner, on mere suspicion of being a prob- | 
able ‘‘ Papist, ” (for such in those days was the 
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common term for Catholics,) was summarily seiz- | 
ed and sent out of the Colony without the least | 
form of trial.* 

Three years after, led by Williams, so often 
held up as the father of toleration in America, | 
they declared the cross a “relic of antichrist! a 
‘* Popish symbol savoring of superstition ; and not 
**to be countenanced by Christian men ;” and ac- 
cordingly, in the height of their zeal, they actual- | 
ly cut the cross out of the English flag, refusing 
tomarch or live under anything that bore the 
‘*sion of the Son of Man.” 

In 1646, d’Aulney visited Boston with some 
troops in order to get aid, if possible, in his War | 
with de la Tour; and exceedingly alarmed the 
Protestant town. That same year, as we haveseen, | 
Father Druilletes reached the English settlement | 
at Augusta. ‘his increased the alarm: in their | 
fervid imaginations, New England was already in | 
the hands of Catholicity. They resolved to check | 
its inroads: in 1647, while the simple-minded | 
Druilletes was still laboring to regenerate the red 
man, of whose salvation these self-righteous men 
scarcely thought, the General Court of Massachu- | 
setts met and took the matter into consideration. | 
They resolved to pass an Act preventing Jesuits to | 
enter their domains. The Preamble is curious, as | 
showing the degree of enlightenment then preva- 
lent in New England. ‘‘The Court taking into 
‘*consideration the great Wars, combustions and 
‘* divisions which are this day in Europe, and that 
‘* the same are observed to be raised and fomented 
‘chiefly by the secret underminings and solicita- 
“tions of those of the Jesuitical order, men 


* In thesame year, Mr. Philips, the Minister at Watertown, 
and Mr. Brown, one,of his Elders, expressed the opinion that 
the Church of Rome was a true Church of Christ. So terri- 
ble did this doctrine appear to the Puritans, and so impor- 
tant to the State, that the General Court, or Legislature, of 
Massachusetts took the matter in hand, and wrote a letter 
denouncing such an opinion. 
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‘* brought up and devoted to the religion and the 
**Court of Rome, which hath occasioned divers 
‘* States to ‘expel them their territories; for pre- 
‘* vention whereof among ourselves,” etc. It en- 
acts that all Jesuits should be forbidden to enter 
their jurisdiction, be banished if they did, and 
be put to death if they returned. With a degree 
of humanity quite remarkable in men who thus 
charged on others their own seditious principles, 
they kindly added that if a poor Jesuit should be 


| shipwrecked on their shore, they would not hang 


him !* 
Such was the province to which, in 1650, the 
Jesuit Druilletes was sent as envoy. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


| IX.—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 


VARIOUS LIBRARIES. (Conrrnvep.) 
148.—Rev. J. WILLIAMS TO HIS Son. t 
DEER F: Aug. 24. 1724. 
DEAR SON 
j have recievd 3 letters from you sence you 


| came from Boston the 2nd of which was more 


then three weeks before it came to me, j did not 
know of an opportunity of writing to you till 
now. Wh" Cap‘ Williams went down j had but 
two or three minutes notice of it it was so sud- 
den & then j wrote farther but suppose you have 
had the full account of what has happend here 


| by Bost j shall now only add that this morning 
| we are alarmd by news from Albany that a par- 
| ty of 70 indians are come over the lake divided 


into three companyes 40 in one 20 in another 10. 
in another, & that there is another party the 
number of which is uncertain come over we are 
in the hands of God, & unless he put the cup of 
trembling into our hands they cant we are still 
an unhumbled & an unreformed people. God is 
holy in all the rebukes of his providence. if you 
have any pray send them to me. as for 
the remarks & j pray you to reserve 
it for Cap' Williams & then Br Williams of 

will let me have a one some body has 


| sent me a Catalogue. now your Moth B' & Sister 


send Salutations to you & my dear daughter & all 
the Children j desire to commit you & all yours to 
the care, protection & gracious providence of 
God wishing all proper influences from the holy 


| Spirit to all your duty & desire your prayers for 
| me so am your Loving Father 


J WILuiaMs 


* General Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts Colony... 


p. 67. 

t This letter, from the well-known Pastor of Deerfield, is 
from the original, in the Wheelock Correspondence, 

Like others, from divers sources, we are indebted to Rev. 
Dr. Gillett, for ite use. 
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149.—Masor MonTRESOR TO PAYMASTER For- 
MAN,* 
Boston 1* October 1774. 
Sim 


You are hereby directed and required to pay | 


M Jonathan Hampton the Sum of One hundred 


pounds Newyork Currency for the expences | 


attending coming from Newyork to Boston, 
returning again to Newyork and coming a 
second time to Boston with Contracted Artifi- 
cers for carrying on His Majesty’s Works. for 
which payment this shall be your order 
JoHN MonTRESOR 
Commandé Engineer. 
To M William Forman 
Paymaster to the Works in the 
Engineer Department at Newyork. 


150.—GENERAL JACKSON TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE Navy.t 


The Honorable, 
JaMEs K. PAULDING, 
Sir. 
At the request of my republican friends I am 
induced to forward you the enclosed letter recom- 


mending Archibald Roome for a midshipman’s | 


warrant to fill the vacancy of Midshipman Ma- 
son, resigned. I comply with the more freedom, 
as he is a good young democrat, as I see the ad- 
ministratlon is threatened to be put down by 
force, by one of its captains, Stockton—if it can- 
not be changed atthe ballot box. Such captains, 
for their treasonable threats ought, to be stricken 
from the rolls of the Navy. 
I am very respectfully 
yr. mo. ob** Serv' 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
HERMITAGE, 
August 26" 1840. 


151.—GENERAL HEATH TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
Hutu.t 


Garrison, West Pornt, Jany.1*' 1781. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of yesterday came tohand this morn- 
ing. I am happy to find that by your vigilance, 
precaution, and good conduct the Inhabitants are 
likely to enjoy protection and the plundering En- 
emy to be defeated and disappointed in their 
attempts. His Excellency was pleased with Cap- 
tain Pritchard’s conduct. I have taken notice of 
it in the orders of the day. 

I have ordered about three thousand cartridges 


* From the original belonging to John Buckley, Jr., Esgq,, 
New York. 

+ Contributed by Charles J. Bushnell, Esq., New York. : 
+ From the original in the American Antiquarian Society's 


Collection. 
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to be sent to you which you will dispose of as the 
service may require. 
Iam with great regard 
Dear Sir 
Your Obedient Servant, 
W.Heatn, 
M. General. 
P.§. Colonel Humphreys and all his party 
are safely returned ; by the violence of the wind 
they were driven down past New York. One Boat 
as far as Sandy Hook; the others past between Stat- 
|en Island and the Main; the whole finally landed 
at Brunswick. One Boat was lost but no person. 
W. 4H. 
Lizvt. CoLoneL Huui 
Commanding 
(W. Hearn) in the lines 
|[ON BACK OF LETTER] Pass the bearer over the 
Ferry. W. Hearn, 
M. General. 





[Superscription] 


152.—ORIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE PROFES- 
SORSHIP OF Divinity AT YALE CoLLEGE.* 


Whereas the present Incomes of Yale College in 
New-Haven are not sufficient for the Settlement 
of a Professor of Divinity which is very neces- 
sary for the better Instruction of the Students in 
the Important Doctrines & Articles of Religion.’ 

In Order therefore to encourage and help for- 
| ward that good & pious Design, We the Sub- 
| scribers do promise to pay to the President & 
| Fellows of s* College to be Delivered to the 
Steward of s* College or such other Person as they 
shall appoint to receive the Same within one 
| Year after the Date hereof the several Sums af- 
fixed to our Names in the Currency specified, to 
be improved by the President & Fellows towards 
purchasing & procuring a Dwelling House & Lot 
for the Use of a Professor of Divinity forever. 
| Who shall always hold & preach the Doctrines 
| contained in our Confession of Falth & Catechism 
| Dated Sept' 1, 1755 
We eN  Cae eee sued £ 
Tho* Clap 
Roger Wolcott 
Phineas Lyman 
Joseph Fowler 
Tho® Dyar 
Hez. Huntington 
Joshua Lothrop 
Daniel Welch 
PER cs suseas cowse 
Tho* White 





30 
40 


A Copy 


* From the Original Manuscript, in the Wheelock Ly , 
belonging to Professor Henry R. Smith, of New York City. 
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153.—GENERAL Sir WittiaAm Erskrine’s Re. 
_mg CEIPr FoR Baceaaer, Bart, AND ForaGe- 
=3 MONEY, FOR THE Roya Army.* 


Novy 30 1778 
YECEIVED - from 
Tuomas Barrow Esq; 
Deputy of the Paymaster 
General of His Majesty's 
Forces, 98,762. Dollars, 
and 8-56. Parts of a 
Dollar, which, at the 
Rate of 48, 8d. per Dollar, 
Amounts to the Sum of 
Twenty Three Thousand 
and Forty Four Pounds, 
Ten Shillings Sterling 
without deduction, being 
200. day Baggage Batt & 
% Forage Money paid to the 
Dotuars. General & Staff Officers 
98,7628.56 of British & Provincials 
Corps at Philadelphia for 
the Year 1778——— 
PURSUANT to General 
Clintons Warrant Dated 
Sept’ 15. 1778 For which 
I have given two more 
Receipts of this Tenor 
and Date, to serve but 

for one, 


£23.044.10, 


Witu: Erskine 
Q' M' G'. 


154.—PoweEr or ATToRNEY BY COLONEL RIcH- | 
ARD GRIDLEY, THE ENGINEER ON BUNKER’S 
HILL. * 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that I | 
Richard Gridley a Reduced Captain in Colonel | 
Shirley’s First Regiment of Foot, Do Constitute | 
& Appoint, and by these Presents have Consti- | 
tuted & Appointed, James Fitter Esquire of | 
Westminster in Great Britain, my true & Law- | 
full Attorney, for me and in my name, to Ask | 
Demand and receive, of and from the Right | 
Honourable Henry Fox Esquire Paymaster Gen- 
eral of His Majesty’s Furces, or from the Pay- | 
master General of the said Forces for the Time 
being, all such sum or sums of money, as now | 
is, or shall become due; and payable to me asa 
Reduc’d Captain afore said: and I do further | 
Constitute and appoint the said James Fitter, 
to be my Lawfull attorney, to ask Demand sue | 
for & recover in any Court of Record, to my use | 
of Barlow Trecothick; or otherwise call’d 


- a 





* From the original, belonging to John Buckley, Jr., Esq., 
of New York. 

* From the original belonging to John Buckley, Jr., Esq., 
of New York. 
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Thomlinson Trecothick & Company; with full 
power of appointing one or more Attorneys un- 
der him, my said Attorney, for the purpose 
aforesaid; and for me, and in my name, to give 
final Acquittances : Hereby Ratifying and allow- 
ing all that my said Attorney shall Lawfully do 
in my name. In Witness whereof I have set 
hereunto my hand and Seal at Louisburg in His 
Majesty’s Dominions in North America this 


| Eleventh day of October in the Year of our 


Lord One Thousand Seven hundred & Fifty 
Eight. 
Ricw’D GRIDLEY, 
Signed Seal’d & delivered in 
Presence of R VEALE 
F, Benson. 
LoursBurG, Octob”*, 12 1758. 
The within nam’d Richard Gridley appeared 
before me and acknowledg’d the within Power 


| to be his act & Deed. 


‘Epw’p WHITMORE. 


WINCHENDON, MASS., SLAVE 
CASE. 
LETTER FROM REV. A. P. MARVIN. 
WINcHENDoN, April 29, 1869. 

Editor of Tae Historica MaGazine: 
DeaR Srr:—The number of your valuable 
Magazine, for March, 1869, contains a notice of 
This notice, so far 
as it relates to the work and to myself, as its 
author, is very commendatory, and is certainly 
quite agreeable to my feelings. But there is in 
it a remark in reference to the town of Win- 
chendon, which I cannot suffer to pass without 


| animadversion; and I doubt not your readiness 


to make the correction which the facts surely 
demand. The case is this: Epgn Lonpon, a 
colored man, became dependent, in his old age, 
on charitable support. The question was: 
What town is legally bound to support him? 
On this question, Winchendon “ went to law,” 
and lost the case. In regard to this, the Maga- 
zine says: ‘‘ The Town of Winchendon attempted 
“to throw him off—why should she not, since 
“he was both black and a pauper ?—that Win- 
“‘chendon pleaded in bebalf of her brutality, that 
“ slavery in Massachusetts had had no foundation 
“in law; and that Judge Parsons curtly disregard- 
‘“‘ed the dishonest plea by telling the municipal 
“falsifiers,” &c., ‘and made Winchendon pay 
“the bill as a penalty for her own dishonesty 
“and because, when the pauper was a chattel— 
“ves, a CHATTEL,—his owner lived there.” 

You are aware, that in Massachusetts, as in 
other States, pauper-cases are continually before 
the Courts, when the only point to be settled is, 
not whether the pauper shall have a comforta- 
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ble support, but what town is legally under ob- 
ligation to furnish the support. Such was the 
case before us. There was no peculiar prejudice 


against Eden London ; and there was no objec- | 


tion to supporting him, if his legal settlement 
was in this town. 
masters, in many different towns; he had been 
set free, very soon after his coming to this town; 
after his service in the Revolution, in conse- 


quence of which his master gave him his free- | 


dom, he became a permanent resident. Becom- 
ing old, he was unable to support himself. Who 
should support him? The town where he had a 
legal settlement, of course. There were two 
legal decisions, by the Supreme Judicial Court, 
which bore on the case. By one of these, it was 
decided that “ by virtue of the first Article of the 
“Declaration of Rights, Slavery in this State 
“was no more.” A later decision was to the 
effect “ that a negro, born in the State before the 


“present Constitution, was born free, although | 
“ born of a female slave.” It was not questioned, | 
on the trial, that London was a native of this | 


State. In this state of facts, it was quite right 


He had lived with various | 
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and proper for Winchendon to have the ques- | 
tion, whether the town was legally obligated to | 
support Eden London; and there is no ground | 


for accusing the town of “ brutality,” or “ dis- 
“honesty,” or for speaking of her officials as 
“municipal falsitiers.” Judge Parsons reversed 


a previous decisior. of the Court; and the town | 


took comfortable care of Eden London, during 
the remainder of his life. There is nothing on 
record, nor in tradition, to raise the suspicion 
that this duty was not cheerfully done. I may 
add that a subscription paper is now in circu- 
lation, by one of our aged citizens, to set up a 
suitable monument over the grave of Eden Lon- 
don, as a Revolutionary worthy. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. P. Marvin. 


{REMARKS ON THE ABOVE LETTER. | 
Our respected friend, Mr. Marvin, is too chari- 


table toward those who lived in Winchendon, | 
sixty years ago, on this matter of the old negro | 
| sold by Cowdin ; but we have known what were 


pauper, EpEN Lonpon. 

The facts are soon told : the possession of those 
facts will as quickly establish the Truth. 

EpEN LonpoN was a native-born Massachusetts 


negro—Mr. Marvin, in this letter, is free to say it | 
‘« was not questioned on the trial, that London was | 
‘*@ native of this State” *—and-he was, also, a | 
| ‘erty of his master”—this native Massachusetts 
| negro slave, who had evidently learned how to 


* What a pity it is that Judge Gray, Governor Washburne, 
Charles Sumner, e¢ a/.—the modern gentry who have delib- 
erately asserted and persistent] 


to the Laws of Massachusetts and in the practice of her in- 
habitants—had not taken lessons in morality, from this 
pe, honest 7 Pastor, before they aspired to become 
eaders ip the historical and political circles of the United 
States ; but that would not have sulted their purpose. 


maintained, in the face of | 


the best of evidence, that hereditary slavery was unknown | those who talked more loudly about ‘* Liberty,” 


| setts. 


[May, 


Massachusetts slave, since, in the course of his 
remarks, while deciding the question of which 


| town was not this same negro pauper's legal resi- 


dence, the Chief-justice of the Commonwealth, 
speaking for her Supreme Judicial Court, stated, 
unequivocally, that ‘‘the issue of the female slave, 
‘*according to the maxim of the Civil Law, was 
“ the property of her master,” even in Massachu- 
(4 Massachusetts Reports, 128.) 

The law concerning ‘‘ settlements,” under which 
the. maintenance of paupers became chargeable 
to the towns in which they lived, was radically 
changed, in Massachusetts, in 1767; and, after 
that date, not only were those who were “ law- 


| ** fully restrained in any town,” Not thus made 


chargeable by a mere residence therein, but those,, 
also, unto whom, concerning their residence there- 
in, the town had not given its official approba- 
tion, to the extent therein designated. 

Now this Euoch London—this native Massa- 
chusetts negro slave—as early as 1757, was own- 
ed by Samuel Bond, who, in that year, sold him 
to William Williams, of Weston; and the latter 
having died, in 1760, Euoch descended, like other 
‘* property of his master,” to one of the daugh- 
ters of the deceased—the wife of Oliver Part- 
ridge of Hatfield—who evidently owned him 
when the Statute concerning settlements was a- 
mended, in 1767. Onthesecond of October, 1767, 
this Partridge sold the negro to John Ingersoll 
of Westfield; and the latter, about 1770, sold 
him to John McCluster of Long-meadow, who, 
a few weeks after, sold him to Joshua Holcomb, 
of Simsbury, Connecticut. Four years after- 


| ward, say in 1774, Holcomb sold the negro to 


William Bond of Lincoln, who held him in ser- 
vitude ‘‘a short time,” and then sold him to 
Thomas Cowdin of Fitchburg. ‘‘ About 3 or 4 


| ** years” after—we quote the Records of the 


Yourt of Common Pleas of Worcester County, 


| December Term, 1806, because we prefer to be 


held innocent of the arithmetic—Cowdin sold 


| him to Jonathen Stimson of Winchendon; and 





on ‘the day following, he absconded and enlist- 
‘*ed in the eight-months service, in Cambridge.” 
We do not propose to inquire why Euoch was 


conceived to be vicious horses, and kicking cows, 
and ugly dogs, which were sometimes hurriedly 
sold, just when their owners HAD discovered their 
unwelcome propensities and just while those liv- 
ing in another town HAD Not discovered them ; 
and we have asked ourself if this other ‘‘ prop- 


‘‘abscond,” for the purpose of uniting with 


‘* Rights,” etc., than his master was wont to talk 
—amight not have been thus sold by Mr. Cowdin, 
because of his propensity for running—toward 
what he fancied was ‘‘ Liberty.” 
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Be that as it may, he was sold, by Cowdin and 
bought by Stimson ; and, next day, he ran away ; 
joined the Army, at Cambridge; fought at Bun- 
ker’s-hill ; and what not. His master did not seem 
to approve of this hankering after ‘‘ Liberty” by 
his newly-purchased ‘ property ;,” and ‘‘ before 
‘* the expiration of said eight months, and in the 
‘‘ year 1775” [as we said before, the arithmetic is 
not ours, but that of the Oourt of Common Pleas, 
of Worcester-county,| the negro ‘‘ was sold by 
‘¢Stimson to Thomas Sawyer of Winchendon,” 
who held him until July, 1776, when he sold 
him to Daniel Goodridge, also of Winchendon. 
‘‘ Five weeks” after the last transfer, with the con- 
sent of his master, who ‘‘ received the whole of 
‘*his bounty and part of his pay,” the poor na- 
tive-born slave of Massachusetts, enlisted in the 
Continental Army for three years; and he seems 
to have been sold no more. 

At the close of the War, and for some twenty 
years after it, the negro seems to have been self- 
sustaining, and so was no trouble to Winchen- 
don—the home of his last master and, evidently, 
Mr. Marvin being our authority, his own home— 
but, in the progress of time, he became old and 
he seems also to have been poor, as others besides 
negroes very often are. He was old; he was 
BLACK ; he was, worse than all, POOR, and need- 
ed support by the town. 

Mr. Marvin charitably supposes ‘‘ there was no 
“peculiar prejudice against Eden London ;” 
and in making that statement he may be correct, 
to some extent, since it is very likely that all pau- 
pers were somewhat similarly considered, and 
that there was, to some extent, ‘‘no peculiar pre- 
‘*judice against Eden London,” which every oth- 
er pauper did not encounter in that town : it is not 
quite so clear, however, that Winchendon had no 
more objection to support him, than she had tosup- 
port any and every other pauper within her limits, 
since she carried her ‘' peculiar objections,” in 
this particular case, from her town-officers to a 
Justice of the Peace, from the Justice to the 
Court of Common Pleas of the County, and 
from the latter to the highest appellate Court in 
the Commonwealth—the Supreme Judicial Court 
—repeating before each successive tribunal, and 
by each as often overruled, that she had ‘ objec- 
“ tions "—*‘ peculiar objections,” too—why she 
should not support the negro pauper who was the 
subject of the contrdversy, notwithstanding he 
had honored the town, years before, by fighting 
for it, and still ‘lived there. 

There isno doubt that the same underlying 
‘* objection” was at the bottom of Eden Lon- 
don’s case, which was the foundation of all other 
pauper cases—those in 1869 as well as those in 
1807—but there were other reasons, in this par- 
ticular case, than the ordinary reasons—if Mr. 
Marvin will excuse us, there were ‘‘ PECULIAR 
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‘* objections ” to the support of Eden London— 
and on those other reasons, those ‘* peculiar ob- 
‘*jections,” Winchendon mainly relied for a 
license to allow the old man who had fought Win- 
chendon’s battles, on Bunker's-hill and else- 
where, to die within Winchendon’s borders for the 
want of a slice of Winchendon’s charity. Let 
us see what were those ‘‘ peculiar reasons,” in 
this particular case; and let us see, at the same 
time, if those who thus resisted the payment of 
less than two dollars per week, for the support 
of a pauper, only because he was black, and not- 
withstanding he had fought, like some other men, 
Sor the political i endence of Massachusetts, 
were not, what we said they were, ‘‘ municipal 
“ falsifiers.” 

Eden London, after having fought Winchen- 
don’s battles, became old and poor, and needed 
public charity; but Winchendon’s town-officers 
declined to t it, notwithstanding the negro’s 
necessity and their own evident duty. A Court 
of Justice was resorted to, for redress; and the 
honest Justice of the Peace, who presided therein, 
determined ‘‘ that the lawful settlement of the 
‘*said Eden London was not” [as Winchendon 
had untruly afjirmed) ‘‘ in the town of Hatfield,” 
where he had resided, in 1767, when the Statute 
concerning settlements was amended. Still ob- 
stinate, as unrighteous men are apt to be, Win- 
chendon appealed to the Court of Common Pleas 
of Worcester-county ; but that Court, in the De- 
cember Term, 1806, affirmed the Judgment of 
the Court below. Winchendon, still obstinate, 
appealed again; and in the September Term, 
1807, of the Supreme Judicial Court, the case 
was brought on, Mr. Upham appearing for Win. 
chendon and Mr. Blake for Hatfield. 

Mr. Upham, for Winchendon, evidently as- 
serted, and Mr. Marvin says ‘‘ it was not denied,” 
that Eden ‘‘ was a native of Massachusetts.” 
It was also evidently asserted by Winchendon’s 
town-officers and their Counsel, that Eden, be- 
cause of his birth-place, was, in law, a free man; 
that he was born free, notwithstanding his moth- 
er was a slave; that he was, therefore, from his 
birth, a man, and not property—the peer of every 
other man, even of those who, successively, had 
bought and sold him—and could, consequently, 
acquire a settlement in, and become entitled to 
relief from, any town in which he might reside, 
by the same right and under the same law as any 
other man ; and that the limitations im by 
the Statute were quite as applicable to him, and 
quite as directly, as they were to themen of Win- 
chendon who had successively assumed to be his 
master and owner. 

All this, we say, Winchendon’s town-officers 
by their Counsel, learned in the law, presented, 
in their plea, to the Courts into which they car- 
ried the case; yet they also very inconsistently 
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recited, in the same plea, the averments, which 
we have re-produced in our narrative, concerning 
the successive sales and purchases of Eden, one 
after another, by a dozen or so of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, each of whom, with his residence, 
was named in that plea. (Records of the 
Worcester-county Court of Common Pleas, De- 


cember Term, 1806.) Does not the plea, thus | 


made in the teeth of their own knowledge and 
of their own averments to the contrary, by the 
Winchendon men who thus fought a poor old ne- 

, for the purpose of depriving him of a coup- 
ie of dollars per week, indicate that, if they 
were not ‘‘ municipal falsifiers,” they were, in- 
dividually, willful and willing disregarders of 
the truth ? 

The records indicate, also, that the Court was 
not ignorant of Winchendon's evident propensi- 
ty to tell what, in this case, was not true—of the 
fact, unpleasant as it may have seemed, that 
Winchendon’s representatives, concerning Eden 
London, were ‘‘ municipal falsifiers”—and in 


these emphatic words, it retorted on Winchen- | 


don’s plea of the pretended birthright of Eden 
to enjoy, to an equal extent, the freedom which 
was enjoyed by his successive masters: ‘‘ The is- 
‘* sue of the female slave, according to the max- 
“ims of the Civil Law, was the PROPERTY of her 
‘¢ master; ” that the slave was ‘‘the PROPERTY 
‘¢ of his master, subject to his orders and toreason- 
*‘ able correction for misbehavior” [his master's 
mule was nothing less than ‘‘ property,” and was 
“ subject,” under the law, tono more than ‘‘ reason- 


‘“able correction for misbehavior ” before his mas- | 


ter] ‘‘ was transferrable, like a chattle,” [the a- 
foresaid mule, for instance] ‘* by gift or sale, and 
‘¢ was assets in the hands of his Executor or Ad- 
‘¢ ministrator.” * Concerning the case of Littleton 
vs. Tuttle, in 1796, in which the presiding Justice 
had charged a Jury ‘‘ that a negro born in this 
‘¢ State, before the present Constitution, was also 
‘*born free, although born of a female slave,” 
which had evidently been cited by Mr. Upham, 
in behalf of Winchendon’s plea, the Supreme Ju- 


dicial Court in the case of Eden London, curtly | 
remarked, through the presiding Chief-justice of | 


the Commonwealth, that it was ‘‘ very certain 
‘*that the general practise and common usage 
“had been opposed to this opinion; ” + and it 
entirely discegarded that opinion, in the Judg- 
ment which it gave in the pending action. 

Nor was the Court less emphatic concerning a 
slave's alleged. capacity to acquire a settlement, 
in his own right, apart from his master, which 
Winchendon had so persistently averred, and on 
which she mainly depended. ‘ The slave could 
‘* not acquire a settlement in his OWN RIGHT,” 


the Court said, since he was not a man, in the | 


* 4 Massachusetis Reports, 127. . 
+ Ibid. 199. 
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| eye of the law: he had merely “a derivative 
‘* settlement, from his master; and whenever 
‘*the master acquired a new settlement, it was 
‘*accompanied by the settlement of the slave, 
‘** who could not be separated from his master.”* 
When Partridge sold Eden from Hatfield into 
Westfield, therefore, Eden lost his settlement in 
the former and acquired ‘‘a derivative settle- 
‘*ment,” from his new master, John Ingersoll, 
in the latter town ; and thus he had also changed 
owners and settlements, simultaneously, until 
Thomas Sawyer of Winchendon bought him and 
gave him a settlement in Winchendun—a right 
which was not disturbed by the subsequent trans- 
fer of the poor fellow to Daniel Goodridge of 
the same place ; by his manful struggle on Bun- 
ker’s-hill, in Winchendon’s cause; nor by his 
subsequent return to Winchendon, to labor and 
to become a pauper in, and to immortalize, that 
town, as a glaring illustration of the ugly fact 
that all ‘‘ republics are ungrateful,” even to those 
who have established them. 

Entertaining these views—the conclusions, as 
it expressed it, of ‘‘the general practice and 
‘common usage”—at the March Term, 1808, to 
which it had been laid over, the Court deter- 
mined, judicially, that Eden London had no set- 
tlement, UNDER THE STATUTE, anywhere: that 
the provisions of the Statute, did not, at any 
time, apply to him nor affect him: that his set- 
tlement was ‘‘ derived” solely from the master 
whose ‘‘ property” he had been, and not from his 
own alleged manhood before the law—a manhood 
which, at best, was only a mere myth: that he 
had ‘‘ lost his settlement in Hatfield,” when his 
master sold him thence : that he had ‘* derived” 
a settlement from his new master, in Winchen- 
don, when he was carried there as a slave: that 
he had not regained a settlement in Hatfield nor 
lost one in Winchendon: that ‘‘the Defendant 
[ Hatfield| ‘‘ was not liable for his maintenance :” 
that Winchendon necessarily was thus liable. 

For the reason, therefore, that Winchendon 
whileshe unquestionably knew that poor Eden had 
neither been a free man nor enjoyed the rights of 
one, while he was yet a slave, had, nevertheless, 
indecently and falsely averred that he was born 
free ; that his legal rights, even while he was a 
slave, were similar to those enjoyed by his several 
masters ; that he had not, while a slave, been 
‘* lawfully restrained ” by his master—all this, 
and more, for the single purpose of saving a coup- 
le of dollars per week which an old soldier's 
charity-fare would have cost her—we maintained, 
in the place complained of Mr. Marvin, that her 
| town-officers were ‘‘ municipal falsifiers;” and, 
| in view of the language of the Court, in giving 
Judgment against her, we see no reason to change 





| * 4 Massachusetts Reports, 129. 
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our opinion of them, thus expressed, for one which | Even Mr. Elkanah Watson, while claiming to be 


is more favorable or less emphatic in its terms. 
Morrisant, N. Y. H. B. D. 





XL—CHRISTOPHER COLLES AND IN-| 


LAND NAVIGATION. 
EXPLANATORY. 


Concerning one feature of the statements re- 
specting the connection of Christopher Colles 


with Inland Navigation projects, incidentally | 


alluded to in my letter concerning that remarka- 
ble man, (published in Tae Histortcan MaGa- 
zNnE for April, 1869,) a few additional words 
may be useful in further explanation of the sub- 
ject. 

; The allusion, in the Legislative Report and 
Bill of 1786, to an extension of the boat naviga- 
tion to ‘‘Lake Erie, if practicable”—and to 
which Doctor Hosack and Colonel Troup referred 


(vide page 265, Historical Magazine for April, | 


1869,) should not be confounded with the Zrie 
Uanal project, as afterwards suggested by Jesse 
Hawley, in 1806-7, and realized by Clinton and 
hss compeers, between 1817 and 1826. 

Those allusions were, either to a possible ex- 
tension of the inland-navigation, westward of 
Oswego, by means of Seneca-river, flowing from 
Seneca-lake, which unites with the Oswego-river 
near Oswego ; and to a continuance of boat navi- 
gation, westward of Seneca-lake, by canals and 
locks connecting with any stream or streams that 
might enable boatmen to reach Lake Erie, with- 
out going into Lake Ontario, at Oswego ; or, to a 
prop’ canal and locks around Niagara Falls, 
to enable vessels reaching Oswego from Albany, 
to traverse Lake Ontario and ascend to Lake Erie 
by means of a canal and locks at Niagara Falls— 
for which latter purpose, a Company was char- 
tered by the Legislature, in 1798—which Compa- 
ny, however, did not carry out the Niagara Falls 
project, 

The Hrie Canal project, on the inland route 
suggested by Hawley in his fourteen memora- 
ble essays, (re-published in the Hosack Memoir, ) 
and afterwards gloriously realized by Clinton and 
his associates, was styled by Hawley, the ‘* Over- 
‘land Route,” in contra-distinction to the Lake 
Ontario and Niagara Falls route, for ‘‘ tapping,” 
or connecting with, Lake Erie. 

As much of the confusion and conflicting 
claims, concerning the origin of the respective 
projects, evidently arises from the want of proper 
appreciation of the marked distinction between 
the ‘‘Ontario Route” and the ‘‘ Overland Route,” 
attention is here particularly requested to the sub- 
ject; and a reference to any map of the State is 
respectfully suggested, for the better illustration 
of the distinction between the respective routes. 





the originator of the idea of the ‘‘ State Canal 
‘* System,” and who was concerned in the West- 
ern Inland Navigation Company, for carrying out 
| Colles's project of the ‘‘ Ontario Route,” expressly 
says, in his History of the Canals, published in 
| 1820, ‘‘ The utmost stretch of our views was to 
‘* follow the track of Nature’s Canal, and to re- 
| ** move natural or artificial obstructions; but we 
| ‘* never entertained the most distant conception 
| **of a Canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson. 
‘* We should not have considered it much more 
‘‘ extravagant to have suggested the possibility 
‘*of a Canal tothe moon. The projectors of the 
‘**grand Canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson 
‘*have soared to a sublime height in conceiving 
‘fat once the boldest and most daring attempt 
“(and, in its consequences, the most important 
‘*to society) ever encountered by the genius of 
** man.” 

One of the noblest features in the character of 
De Witt Clinton, is the magnanimity with which 
he ascribed to Jesse Hawley the honor of hay- 
ing originated this Hrie Canal Project, as he 
also gladly recognized the fact, proven by our 
Legislative records and cotemporary history, that 
‘Christopher Colles was the jirst person who 
‘‘ suggested to the Government of the State the 
‘‘Canals and improvements on the Ontario 
‘© Route.” Sufficient for Clinton’s noble heart 
was the consciousness of having aided to con- 
summate the Great Idea which he thus honorably 
conceded to Hawley, and with the realization of 
which his own fame is imperishably connected. 

Henry O’RIELLY. 
New York, May 10, 1869. 





XII.—ORIGIN OF THE ERIE CANAL.* 
1.—Services of Benjamin Wright. 
To THE Eprrors oF THE New York Observer. 


The contemplation of the benefits, beyond 
computation, conferred by the execution of the 
Erie Canal, ever and anon, incited by the slight- 
est allusion to its origin, calls forth some advo- 
cate of the claims of this or that individual to 
the first conception of that great project. Ina 
recent number of your paper, Mr. Goodsell, of 
Oswego-county, repeats the claims of Jesse Haw- 
ley. 





It is well-established ‘that Mr. Hawley wrote 
and published, at an early period—relatively, 
however, not so early——in the Genesee Messenger, 
printed at Canandaigua, several essays in support 
of a canal between Lake Erie and the Hudson- 


* We copy this from The Buffalo Daily Courier, Satur- 
day, February 28, 1867. 

e propose to continue the subject, from time to time, 
as opportunity shall offer. 
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river. These essays have been collected and repub- 
lished in such form as to rescue them from obliv- 
ion. In one respect, they were crude as to the 
plan they then suggested, since they recommended 
an inclined plane, or channel, of regular descent, 
by which the waters of Lake Erie were to de- 
scend to the Hudson-river or to the Mohawk. 
In other respects, they evince a comprehensive 
mind, great research, and, in fine, are of very 
marked ability. 

In to the influence these essays exerted 
on the first measures taken, those who, like the 
writer, belong even to a later generation, can 
well recollect when Sy eee had a very cir- 
cumscribed circulation, y extending outside 
the township where they were published, or, if at 
all, most invariable to the westward of their of- 
fices of publication. There is no evidence that 
even one of our active public men, of the period 

' of the essays, saw the only ones then pubiished, 
prior to the first legislative action; and they, 
therefore, although possessing great merit, fell 
still-born as to any real influence at the time of 
their publication ; they were subsequently duly 
honored and appreciated. Mr. Hawley himself 
asserted no claim in these to the first idea ; on the 
contrary, he leaves the matter susceptible of an 
interpretation that the idea might have had its 
birth during some casual conversation, in such a 
way that he regarded it as new. And Judge 
Geddes said, moreover, that he conversed with 
Mr. Hawley on the subject, the Winter before he 
wrote his essays. These are the words used by 
Mr. Hawley, in his introductory essay, when an- 


nouncing the project he is about to advocate, . 


viz: “It is the connecting of the waters of 
‘* Lake Erie and those of the Mohawk and Hud- 
“* son-rivers, by means of a canal. As the pro- 
‘* ject is, probably, not more than twelve months 
‘* old in human conception,” &c., ée. 

There is evidence that others of correspond- 
ing large views, limited only by their less perfect 
knowledge of the topography of the western part 
of the State, had their thoughts, prior to this pe- 
iod, directed to a navigable communication be- 
tween the Lakes and the Hudson-river, as far 
‘West as Seneca Lake, and thence into Lake On- 
tario—the latter furnishing an extended natural 
navigation. After weighing the testimony in my 
own mind, I have come to the conclusion that the 
views of Gouverneur Morrisand Schuyler, Watson, 
and others, were thus limited. In proportion as 
the features of the country became better known, 
theindependentthrough-route was the natural con- 
sequence. Disinterested examiners may be dis- 

to concur with Judge Platt, a prominent 
citizen and well-versed in the early history of the 
State, where he says: ‘‘ As to the merit of the first 
‘¢ design of a Canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson, 
‘*it belongs, in my opinion, exclusively to no 
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‘* person. It was gradually developed to the minds: 
‘‘of many who were early acquainted with the 
‘* geography and topography of the western re- 
‘* gion of the State.” 

Conceding that, in the order of time, the con- 
ception of the project, although equally origi- 
nal with them, was a little subsequent, those who, 
spreading before their minds the immense benefit 
this colossal enterprise would confer—fully ap- 
preciating its magnitude, yet comprehending its 
practicability,—at once, upon their own volition, 
initated measures for its accomplishment—these 
individuals, when the question comes up who 
was the originator of the Erie Canal, ought cer- 
tainly to be thought of, and named, one or both, 
if not in advance, at least in the foremost rank 
of those to whom the gratitude of so large a por- 
tion of the nation as is now enjoying the benefits. 
is justly due. This claim by no means detracts 
from that likewise due to those legislators who, 
when the time had fully come and their incip- 
ient measures had culminated, brought great pow- 
ers of mind and eloquence, and thereby influence, 
to the accomplishment of the work. And so, too, 
to that man, with-giant intellect, who, from the 
instant the project was presented to him, penetrat- 
ing the future and picturing to himself the mag- 
nificent development, —and could he have foreseen 
the obloquy, the partizan malice, and personal 
malevolence, that was to shower down upon him, 
it would not have deterred him—threw his whole 
soul into the enterprise. I mean De Witt Clin- 
ton. Many can recollect how he was the butt of 
all the derision its enemies heaped upon this great 
work. And with what calmness and equanimity 
he bore it, even the disgraceful ejection from 
the office of Canal Commissioner, from which 
position he derived not one particle of emolu- 
ment, serving his State gratuitously. I said he 
bore all this with equanimity, and, I may add, 
with the dignity of true greatness. I remember 
one of his letters addressed to my father.. Al- 
though not fully understanding or remember- 
ing the particular occurrence that prompted the 
expression, to this day that letter is vivid in my 
memory, its chirography and one of its two sen- 
tences. To those who knew the connection those 
two sufficed. The first sentence was the simple 
quotation : ‘‘ The vipers bite ata jfile.” I read 
in this the character of the man. 

” Now I wish to show you how feeble a begin- 
ning a mighty project or undertaking may have. 
At the Session of the Legislature, the Winter of 
18078, were found my father,—familiarly 
known throughout the region of public works as 
Judge Wright,—a representative from Oneida- 
county, and the Hon. Joshua Forman, the repre- 
sentative from Onondaga-county, occupying a 
room together. Judge Wright, being a subscriber 
for Rees’ Cyclopedia, then in eourse of publi- 
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cation by Webster & Skinner, of Albany, carried 
to his room, one evening, the volume just then 
issued, containing the article, ‘‘Canats.” Open- 
ing to the latter, a conversation ensued between 
him and Mr. Forman, on the importance to the 
State of improved communications. Limited im- 
provements had been already made, directed to- 
‘ward Lake Ontario. 
miles of the route of the Erie Canal had been 
surveyed by Judge Wright, before the close of the 
last century ; and locks had been constructed, un- 
der his supervision, on the Wood-creek, a tribu- 
tary of Oneida Lake. At first, he was naturally 
attached to this route ; but Judge Foreman, living 


West of this, favored an independent canal to | 


Lake Erie ; and the advantages to the industry of 
the State were immediately admitted by my fath- 
er. Itis nota little singular that the route he had 
previously been pursuing should now, at the pres- 
ent Session of the Legislature and in Congress, 
be urged with no little zeal. Neither of these 

entleman, they have said, had ever heard of Mr. 

awley’s essays. If they had, allusion would 
there have been made to them. Mr. Hawley 
himself said that ‘‘ they were commenced in the 


“‘ Fall of 1807, (October) and concluded in the | 


‘* following April.” Consequently, a considera- 
ble part of the series did not see the light until 
two months or more after these incipient meas- 


ures, taken by these two inividuals, unaided and 
unprompted by any other person. Before going to | 
bed, it was arranged that Mr. Forman should, on | 
the following morning, introduce Resolutions for | 
the survey of the route for a canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson-river, which Resolutions were | 


to be seconded by Judge Wright. This arrange- 
ment was carried out. (See Assembly Journal.) 


With persevering zeal, they effected the intro- | 
duction into the ey Bill, of an appropriation | 


of one thousand dollars for the above object, 


which was reduced to six hundred dollars in the | 
This meagre appropriation was suffered 


Senfite. 
to pass, because the object was looked as chim- 
erical, and not probably to be attempted when 
those who supported it should recover their rea- 
son. 


river. The writer was a lad and volunteered in the 
survey of 1816, from this place to Seneca-river, 
then through an almost uninterrupted forest. Ac- 


‘cording to his recollection now, he can count up- | 
on the fingers of one hand the spots of cultivated | 


ground—first, at Oneida Creek; next, at Canas- 
eraga and Chittenango; next, with a few rods 
intermediate, at Syracuse ; beyond that, one or 


two more, in a total distance of eighty miles. | 
This will be understood as applying only to the | 


route of the canal. Thatsurvey occupied a large 
part of the entire season. 
Under that appropriation, to Mr. Geddes was 


More than one hundred | 


Think of it, Mr. Editor, six hundred dol- | 
lars for a survey from Lake Erie to the Hudson- | 
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assigned the examination,—my father’s engage- 
ments on the St, Lawrence precluding his partic- 
ipation. Mr. Geddes’s Report was made early in 
1809. Then followed the appointment of a 
Board of Commissioners and other surveys, under 
direction of Judge Wright, in 1810,’11, and ’12. 
The War of 1812, necessarily suspended all pro- 
ee That War served to further enlighten 
the public mind as to the importance of the en- 
terprise, for the Government availed of the exist- 
ing works to transport their war-material up the 
Mohawk and through the canal then existing 
across this former carrying-point, to the waters of 
Wood-creek, and then into Oneida Lake. 

It is exceedingly interesting, at this period, to 
recur to the early history of the Erie Canal. One 
stands amazed at the strong and presistent oppo- 
sition it encountered. Were it not that New 
York city has been so often recreant to her own 
interest in sending mediocre men to the Legisla- 
ture, and thus rendering nugatory her influence 
in the councils of the State, it would be beyond 
surprise that her representatives were the obstin- 
ate opponents of the undertaking. More than 
once, this noble offspring of the State was upon 
the verge of strangulation; but, one by one, the 
great intellects enlisted into the ranks of its 
friends. ‘‘ Judge Pendleton,” says Wm. L. Stone, 
in his interesting narrative, ‘‘ was at firet oppos- 
‘*ed; but, on the following day, after having-ex- 
‘* amined the surveys and calculations of Benja- 
‘min Wright, Esq., the principal Engineer, 
‘* Judge Pendleton came out decidedly in favor of 
**the Canal System.” There were others equally 
worthy of gratitude; but, with a brief allusion 
to the speech of Mr. Duer, that preceded his, 
I would like to copy the report of that made by 
Elisha Williams, Esq., of Hudson, on account of 
its bearing on the course of the New York mem- 
bers. There was every indication that a death- 
blow would be struck by itsenemies. On collat- 
eral issues they had outnumbered its friends. In 
the narrative contained in the letter of W. L. 
Stone, Esq., to Dr. Hosack, the former says :— 
‘«'The debate was recommenced by Mr. Duer, on 
‘**the morning of the ninth (Apri/, 1817), in the 
‘‘ablest manner. His language was at once per- 
‘‘suasive and powerful. His close observation 
‘*and his deep thought, upon the grand results evi- 
‘* dently to grow out of this momentous question, 
‘‘ revealed to his enlightened understanding the 
‘*immense utility of the work in contemplation 
‘*and the honorable fame to be awarded by un- 
‘* born ages, to those who might now or hereaf- 
‘* ter step forth as its honest, fearless, and success- 
‘‘ful advocates. He did not hesitate. He a- 
“¢ vowed his determined purpose, in the course of 
‘*the debate, to sustain the cause and persevere 
“in it to the end. 

‘* At this critical point of the struggle, Elisha 
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‘* Williams, of Hudson, who had not hitherto | 
‘* manifested any particular friendship for the 

‘* project, having been rather reserved, stepped 
‘forward in its favor; and the events soon | 
‘* proved ‘the might that slumbered in his arm.’ | 
“«“ * * * In the course, of the debate, in which | 
‘he now engaged, Mr. W. had occasion for all | 
‘*his powers ; and he wielded them with all his 
« might, contesting the ground, inch by inch, 
‘* and defending the Bill, Section by Section. But | 
‘it was in one grand speech, that in the most | 
‘* masterly manner he sustained the motion of Mr. | 
‘*Duer and urged the question upon the broad | 
. ser re of its merits. From this time until the 
‘* battle was fought and the victory won, he was 
‘fat his post and often upon the floor—now | 
‘* gravely answering the objections of the leading | 
‘‘opponents of the measure; now nerving the 

‘*arms even of the strong, and now dispelling | 
‘the apprehensions of the timid and confirming | 
‘*the vacillating and doubtful ; now tearing the 
‘*mask from those pretended friends of the pro- | 
‘* ject who were secretly aiming at the destruction 
“ of the Bill ; and now extinguishing, in a breath, | 
‘* by some happy stroke of raillery, the petty ob- 
‘*jections thickly interspersed by those legisla- 
‘*tors, who have neither the mind to conceive 
‘*nor the judgment to appreciate extensive pro- 
‘jects of public improvement. He labored hard 
‘to harmonize and soften jealousies and conflict- 


‘*ing interests. He, as well as several gentlemen | 
* “who opposed the Bill, represented a County bor- 
‘* dering on the Hudson-river—a county that might | 
‘* possibly be opposed, for the present, to so great 


‘*an undertaking. But he relied on the patriot- 
‘*ism and the magnanimity of his constituents ; 
‘and he was not mistaken. He appealed to the 
‘* members from New York, who were almost to 
‘*a man hostile to the project. He conjured 
‘them, in the most animated and persuasive | 
‘manner, not to forget that this was in fact an 
‘‘ attempt of the People of the State to supply 
‘*their favorite city, at the cheapest rate, with 
‘‘every production of the soil, in abundance. 
‘*The glowing picture which he drew of the fu- 
‘ture greatness and splendor of New York, 
‘* when the great channels of inland navigation 
‘*then under consideration should be completed, 
‘*is yet floating in my mind like the fragments 
‘of a bright and glorious vision. ‘If’ said he, 
‘* turning to a leading member of the New York 
‘* delegation, ‘if the Canal is to be a shower of 
* * gold, it will fall upon New York; if a river 
‘* * of gold, it will flow into her lap.’” Adopting | 
now, with redoubled emphasis, the remarks of 
Mr. Stone :—‘‘ How true we have found this 





‘prediction! But, strong as was his belief and 
‘* sanguine as was his temperament, his anticipa- 
‘ tions, though then considered extravagant, have 
** fallen far short of the reality, both on the score 
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‘of revenue derived from these Canals and as 
‘* regards the incalculable benefits they have con- 
‘‘ fered upon the State and country at large.” 
Mr. Duer’s motion to amend was adopted soon 
after Mr. Williams sat down, by a vote of sixty- 
one to forty-five. Mr. Sergeant’ then moved to 
reject the whole Bill, which motion, after a brief 
discussion, was lost, seventy to thirty. The bat- 


| tlewas won; and the residue of the time occu- 


pied upon the Bill in the House of Assembly was 
in a running debate upon its minor details. The 
question on its final passage, in Committee of the 
Whole, was taken on the tenth of April. The 
vote stood ; ayes, sixty-four ; noes, eighty-six. 

The Bill, after another struggle there, passed 
the Senate, and had then to be subjected to almost. 
ae issue in the Council of Revision. Mark on 
what a slender thread hang great events. The fol- 
lowing narrative is given by one of its members :— 
‘*Lieutenant-governor Taylor, acting Governor, 
‘* was the President of the Council of Revision ; 
‘and had ever been distinguished, .as one of the 
‘*ablest and most formidable opponents of the 
‘“*Canal. After reading the Bill, the President 
** called on Chancellor Kent for his opinion. He 
‘said he had given very little attention to the 
‘*subject ; that it appeared to him like a gigantic 
‘* project, which would require the wealth of the 
‘* United States to accomplish it; that it had 
‘* passed the Legislature by small majorities, after 
‘*a desperate struggle ; and he thought it inex- 
‘*nedient to commit the State in such a vast un- 
‘‘dertaking, until public opinion could be better 
‘¢ united in its favor. 

‘* Chief-justice Thompson was next called on 
‘* for his opinion. He closed a few remarks with 
‘*a declaration of opposition to the bill. Judges 
‘* Yates and Platt were in favor. And now the 
‘* President of the Council panted, with honest 
‘* zeal, to strangle the infant Hercules at its birth, 
‘* by his casting vote in the negative. A warm 
‘*and animated discussion arose ; and afterwaxtds, 
‘*a more temperate and deliberate examination of 
‘ the Bill obviated in some measure the objections 
‘*of the Chancellor and the Chief-justice. Near 
‘*the close of the debate, Vice-president Tomp- 
‘«kins came into the Council Chamber, and took 
‘*his seat familiarly among us. He expressed a 
‘* decided opinion against the Bill; and, among 
‘‘ other reasons, he stated, that the late Peace 
‘‘ with Great Britian was a mere truce; that we 
‘* should undoubtedly soon have a renewed War 
‘* with that country; and, that instead of wast- 
‘‘ing the credit and resources of the State, in 
‘this chimerical project, we ought immedi- 
“ately to employ all the revenue and credit 
‘‘ of the State in providing arsenals, arming the 
‘ militia, erecting fortifications, and preparing 
‘for War. ‘Do you think so, Sir!’ said Chan- 
‘‘cellor Kent. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ ‘was the reply. ‘Eng-- 
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‘***Jand will never forgive us for our victories on 
‘** the land and on the ocean and the lakes; and 
***my word for it, we shall have another War, 
‘* ‘within two years.’ The Chancellor then, a- 
‘trising from his seat, with great animation de- 
‘* clared, 


‘**for the Bill.’ His voice gave us the ma- 
“jority ; and so the Bill became a law. 


‘* Tf that Bill had been rejected by the Council, | 


‘it could not have been carried by two-thirds 
‘‘of the Senate and Assembly. * * * * Atno 
** future period could the work have been ac- 


‘* complished at so small an expense of land, of | 


‘* water and hydraulic privilege. Rival routes 
‘and local interests were daily increasing and 


‘*combining against the project ; and, in my es- | 
‘*timation, it was one of the chief grounds of | 
‘*merit in the advocates of the Erie-canal, that | 


‘*they seized on the very moment most proper 
‘*and auspicious for that immortal work.” 


slumber in obscurity. y 
up, that the people of this and the Western States 
may be reminded of the difficulties they en- 
countered, and thus be led to place a higher es- | 
timate upon them. It will then be more gener- | 
ally known hy the community, to whom they are | 
indebted for the great advantages they possess. 


It is with this view, at the expense of extending | 
greatly my original object, that I have introduc- | 
ed some little of that history. Recognizing ful- 

ly and cheerfully the obligations due to others | 
for their services, I aver that the name of my hon- | 
ored parent, Benjamin Wright, if not in ad- 
vance, should be placed in the foremost rank, of 


those to whom the gratitude of the country is 
due. Without a candid examination, this opin- 
ion will be ascribed to the relation in which I | 
stana to him. Hence I solicit that investigation 
and attendant reflection. That he was not, du- 
ring his iifetime, among the clamorous claim- 
aints for honor or fame, is no evidenve of lack of 
title thereto. True merit shrinks from public 
demonstration. All who knew him will bear 
testimony that such were his characteristics, Ex- 
ceedingly diffident and even shunning notoriety, | 
he never appeared conscious that he was entitled | 
to equal, if not greater, merit. It was the con- | 
versation in which he engaged with the Hon. Mr. 
Forman that elicited the suggestion, thea, of the | 
through-route ; and it does not require very pow- | 
erful perception to be satisfied, that, so far as Mr. 
Forman was concerned, the idea would have 
gone no futher, had it not been for the presence, 
practical experience, and counsel of Judge 
Wright. It was his co-operation that gave form 


‘If ‘we must have War or have a 
** Canal, I am in favor of the Canal; and I vote 
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ing this County in the Legislature, were found 
| among the firm and active supporters of the pro- 
| ject, at times saving the Bill by their tact and ad- 
| dress. It may well be inferred that their convic- 
| tions were in some measure due to their intercourse 
with Bim ; else why were the members from Onei- 
da-county at all periods so active in support of 
the enterprise? Of extraordinary intuitive ca- 
pacity and sound practicable judgment, he rest- 
ed upon these : boisterous pretensions was unnat- 
ural to him. His was a quiet influence. Under 
these circumstances, his claims remained hidden 
and obscured, by the clamor made by others. 

To his unswerving integrity, the State of New 
York is largely under obligations, where so much 
depended on economizing her resources. Not 
one cent of the money of the State ever sullied 
his hands; on the contrary, I have the best rea- 
son to believe, from other circumstances and 
from his complete devotion to the interests of the 


| State, his ardent desire for the success of the 
That early history of the canals ought not to | 
It ought often to be called | 


work, together with the absolute disregard of his 
private interests, that considerable sums in the 
aggregate were expended by him, for which no 
claim was ever made. He was for a long period 
in the service of the State : longer than almost any 
other individual. That service he would not aban- 
don until the success of her public works was 
secure. 

The Board of Commissioners, more than once, 
during the prosecution of the work, publicly ac- 
knowledged their great obligations to Judge 
Wright. One of these testimonials I will copy. 
In one of their Annual Reports they said : 

‘*In looking back to the numerous difficulties 


| ** and responsibilities, —some of them of an aspect 


‘‘the most disheartening—which surrounded 
‘*the Canals, especially in their commerfcement, 
‘* we feel compelled by common justice to com- 
‘* mend the aid which has at all times been afford- 
“ ed by our Engineers. In the selection of all the 
‘* persons who are now employed by us, under this 
‘* character, we have been eminently fortunate. 
‘* But to the Hon. Benjamin Wright and James 
‘* Geddes, the State is mostly indebted. Possess- 
‘¢ing much local information, competent science, 
‘long experience in many kinds of business 
‘* bearing some analogy to canal operations, and 
‘¢ well-established characters for industry and fi- 
‘* delity, these gentlemen have rendered the most 
‘* essential service in all the duties of their de- 
‘* partment. They have unceasingly devoted their 


| ‘* best faculties to the great cause in which they 


‘‘were engaged ; and they have hitherto been 
‘** found equal to the highest trusts confided in 
‘**them.” 

T have said that his was a quiet influence ; and 





to the abstract idea. 
He was at Albany during the entire discussion 
of the Bill. His friends and neighbors, represent- 


| I am able to cite an instance where to this influ- 
| ence an organization in your city is greatly in- 
debted ; and, according to my recollection of 
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the critical circumstances in which it was at the 
time, owes its very existence. When the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company made applica- 
tion to the Legislature for the loan of the credit of 
the State, the application met with strong opposi- 
tion, in part because of the general principile in- 
volved. The Bill passed by a very small majority. 
I was told by a very prominent member—one who 
frequently addressed the House, and never failed 
to influence its vote—that ‘‘he was opposed to 
**the measure; but, out of deference to my fath- 
** er’s presence and opinion, refrained from oe 
‘‘anything. Had he spoken, he knew full wel 
‘*the Bill would have failed to pass.” So that 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company owe 
their success to his influence, of which the Man- 
agers may never have been aware. The member I 
refer to is still living; and will confirm this state- 
ment. 
BENJAMIN H. WRIGHT. 
Rome, N. Y., April 20, 1866. 


2.—Secret History of the Incipient Legislation 
of the Erie Canal. 
Wurtesporo. March, 1866. 


Wa. C. Youne— 
My Dear Coustn :—The copy of the Courier 
and Republic, containing ‘‘ A paper on the origin 


‘*of the Erie Canal,” has been received, and for 
which please accept my thanks. Having read it 
with care, it appears liable to some criticism in 
this, that too much care and research are bestow- 
ed in trying to discover who has, or rather, who 
was the person, among our statesmen really enti- | 
tled to having made public, the first idea of con- 
necting the waters of Lake Erie -with the waters 
of the fHudson-river. Practically, it seems to | 
me of more importance to discover who were the 
first projectors, and entitled to the high and hon- | 





orable position of projecting, the first legislation 
of the State of New York. and which resulted in | 
the completion of the Erie Canal. Jonas Platt | 
was elected by the Federal party to the Senate of | 
the State of New York; and was a member of that | 
body when Thomas Eddy, of the city of New | 
York, came to Albany, as Agent of the ‘* Western | 
**Inland Lock Navigation Company,” to obtain | 
an enactment by the Legislature to enable said | 
Company to connect the waters of Lake Ontario | 
with the Cayuga and Seneca Lakes; and he called | 
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‘*tain.” General Platt replied, that he thought 
the greater project might be carried, if De Witt 
Clinton would lend his aid and influence with 
the Democratic party, of which De Witt Clinton 
was then one of the leaders, and confessedly its 
leader in the Senate, both agreeing that, if Mr. 
Clinton should oppose, the measure would be 


| lost ; and it was agreed that General Platt should 


see Mr. Clinton, and assure him that there was no 
political object in the application. It may be 
well to mention that General Platt was the leader 
of the Federal minority in the Senate, and he pro- 
posed to Mr. Clinton that he (Mr. Clinton) should 
introduce the Joint Resolution, spoken of by the 
author of the piece you sent me, as ‘‘ the resolu- 
‘* tion joint,” that Thomas Eddy, Jonas Platt and 
De Witt Clinton, were ‘‘ instrumental in procur- 
‘¢ ing,” in the Winter of 1810. Mr. Clinton de- 
clined to introduce the Resolution as its mover ; 
and it was agreed that General Platt or some oth- 
er member of the Senate should introduce it, and 
Mr. Clinton would second it, but not make a 
speech. The Resolution was offered, and Mr. 
Clinton rose and seconded it, but said nothing. 
The above was related to me by General Platt, in 
his office, I being a student of law in that office 
at that time ; and at my solicitation he stated the 
above, as the secret history of that Resolution. 
This I was anxious to obtain from the best source ; 
deeming it at that time a measure of more impor- 
tance than any other that had ever been agitated 
by our State Legislature. I had read the Reports 
and commentaries thereon of individuals who had 
broached the idea of water communication be- 
tween the great Lakes and Hudson-river: having 
seen the first practical move in that direction by 
our Legislature was, alone, the occasion of my 
seeking the conversation with General Platt and 
of his disclosure to me. 

The subject was more or less used by the polit- 
ical parties of those times, when the subject came 
before the Legislature; and De Witt Clinton af- 
terwards left the Democratic party, was elected 
Governor, and became the great advocate of the 
canals, staking his popularity upon that issue, 
which was made against him, under the lead of 
Erastus Root, a member of the House of Assembly 
from Delaware-county, a man of great talents, 
and leading the policy of the Democratic party 
in this State. 

I have taken the liberty of giving an account 


on Senator Platt, for consultation, and often re- | of the first practical Legislation of the State, 
peated such calls, until, finally, General Platt said | deeming it as of infinitely greater importance to 
to him, ‘‘ Mr. Eddy, why not make application at | know who the actors were, and by what means 
“* once for a canal to connect the waters of Lake | the great internal improvement policy was success- 
‘‘Erie with the waters of the Hudson-river?” | ful in this State, than it can be to ascertain who 
To which Mr. Eddy replied, ‘‘ It would frighten | originated the idea jirst, but never moved for its 
‘*the members of the Legislature to such a de- | practical consummation--a wonder that challenges 
‘*gree that nothing would be granted; and I| the world for its compeer. The glory is our 
“should lose even what I am sent here to ob- | own—the work was accomplished, and the whole 
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world benefited. The monument, although as yet 
unfinished, will stand for ever in the work itself. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
F. C. Wate. 


XTII.— SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
LETTER FROM Mr. Moore. 


To the Editor of Tar HisrorrcaL MaGazine: 
The following Note appears in a recent publica- 
tion of a lecture on Slavery in Massachusetts un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in Boston. The lecture contains extracts 
from the draft of a proposed letter to the Conti- 
nental Congress from the Legislature of IMassa- 
chusetts, in 1777, which I communicated to the 
Evening Post of the twenty-eighth of January, 
1869, and your Magazine for the same month. 


‘*A writer in the ‘New York Hvening Post,’ 
“of the twenty-eighth of January, 1869, informs 
**the public, in a communication, dated the twen- 
“‘ty-fifth of January, 1869, including the let- 
*‘ter referred to in the above text, that he had 
“** discovered the draft of the letter to Congress, 
‘* «which is of sufficient interest to deserve publi- 
** ‘cation.’ A copy of the original had been read 
** before the Massachusetts Historical Society, at its 
‘regular meeting in September, 1868, by Charles 
**Deane, Esq., its Secretary ; and the above ex- 
‘tract had been taken from the printed sheets of 
‘*the forthcoming volume of its Transactions, and 


‘had been delivered, forming a part of this lec- | 


“ture, on the twenty-second of the same Jan- 
“vary.” 


This carefully studied, though obscure, note is | 


intended to convey the impression that your cor- 
respondent has stolen the thunder of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society ; or improperly inter- 
fered in some way with the peculiar sphere or 
domain of its ‘‘ learned Secretary ;” to whom the 
lecturer, ‘‘on the twenty-second of the same 
“January,” credited the discovery of the docu- 
ment in question. 

As for the ‘‘ discovery” and use made of it by 
that gentleman, none of us are likely to be the 
wiser for either until the volume to which he re- 
fers is not only ‘‘ printed” and ‘‘ forthcoming,” 
but published. But I desire to say now that I was 
under no possible obligation to the Society, or 
the Secretary, or the diligent antiquary from 
whom they obtained their ‘* discovery,” either for 
the document itself, or any of the facts which I 
have published in connection with its history. I 
“‘discovered,” or ‘* found,” or ‘* met with,” and 
copied the document myself from the original in 
the Massachusetts Archives, to which I credited 
it, among which my personal researches for ma- 
terials to illustrate the neglected history of Slay- 








ery in that State, have been long-continued, per- 
sistent, faithful, and honestly intended to be 
thorough and complete. 

I do not claim to be one of those historical 
head-centres ‘‘ around whom facts hitherto unno- 
** ticed seem to revolve, with a tendency to fall to 
“them like meteors ;” neither am I a retailer of 
second-hand historical discoveries. 


Grorce H. Moore. 
New Yor«: April 24, 1869. 


XIV.—MATERIAL FOR TELEGRAPH 
HISTORY .—ContinvEp. 
Ill.—HARRISON GRAY DYAR, 


INVENTOR AND CONSTRUCTOR OF THE FIRST EX- 
PERIMENTAL ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
In AMERICA. 


To the Editor of Tae Historical MAGAZINE : 

Having, in the last number, alluded to the ef- 
forts of Christopher Colles for attracting public 
attention toward the establishment of a Telegraph 
System through the United States, at the com- 
mencement of the War with Great Britain, in 
1812—being the first public proposal of such a 
system oi correspondence in America—-more than 
thirty years before Congress built the forty-mile 
experimental -line between Washington and Bal- 
timore; we now turn to another interesting fea- 
ture of Telegraphic History, the date of which 
is intermediate of the Colles Project of 1812 und 
the construction of the Governmental Line, in 1844. 

It is proper here to repeat substantially what 
was said in a preceding article of this series— 
that Colles was not the first person who suggested 
a telegraph in the United States—that Jonathan 
Grout, (misprinted Grant in that article) a lawyer 
of Belchertown, Mass., proposed and built stations 
to signalize from, ‘‘ hill-top to hill-top,” between 
Boston and Martha’s Vineyard, about the year 
1800, somewhat accordant with the plan which 
had been previously introduced and was long 
used in France; and that a message is said to 
have been sent in ten minutes, between Boston and 
Martha’s Vineyard, ninety miles; ‘‘but that no 
‘* public proposition for a national range of Tel- 
‘‘egraph appears to have been made before that 
‘* of Mr. Colles in 1812.” No further informa- 
tion has come within my reach about Mr. Grout, 
though inquiry has been made by Mr. Dawson, 
of Tue Historican MaGazrne, in correspond- 
ence with gentlemen at Belchertown. 

To prevent confusion, it is also proper here to 
say that the plan of Colles did not contemplate an 
Electric Telegraph—for Electric discovery had 
not, in his time, proceeded far enough to justify 
such an attempt, at least on a large scale—but he 
did refer to a mode of Semaphoric Telegraphing, 
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such as had been used in France for several years 
previously—improved somewhat by himself. 

The plan to which attention is now called, 
however, was of an Hlectric character, proposed 
in 1826—7—about fourteen years after the Colles 
project was published, and about seventeen years 


before the short Governmental Zlectric Line was | 


erected between Washington and Baltimore. 


Telegraphing by Electricity—one of those sug- 
gestions having been made by Dr. John Redman 
Coxe, of Philadelphia, in 1816—nothing of that 


kind appears to have been reduced to practical | 


test, in America at least, till the year 1827; 
while in Europe, notwithstanding the discoveries 


and other eminent electricians, Mr. Barlow’s ex- 
. periments of 1825, in which he availed himself 
of all discoveries prior to that time, caused him 


to declare that an Electro-magnetic Telegraph | 
was impracticable on a long range—a statement | 


which was, however, soon after, gloriously con- 
tradicted by the brilliant discoveries of Professor 
Joseph Henry, now of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, but then of Albany and Princeton, who, 
after hundreds of experiments in Hlectro-magnet- 


ism, between 1828 and 1881, discovered and | 


published the great law whereby adequate Elec- 


it is now substantially developed on all the Tele- 


graph Lines, sub-oceanic as well as overland, | 
‘* which now connect, in electric unity, men and | 


‘*nations widely separated.” Yet an Ameri- 


can, calling himself a ‘‘ Professor,” who recently | 
printed in Europe a book about his and other | 


Telegraphs, has not a word to say concerning— 


does not even name—the great discovery of his | 


countryman, which thus renders Hlectro-magnetic 


telegraphing possible on long lines; and which, | 
forever, ranks the name of Josera Henry along- | 
side that of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in the history | 


of electric progress. 

The circumstances under which Dyar’s electric 
experiment was made, curiously enough, involve 
recollections connected with certain banking and 
monetary transactions, for which sundry promi- 
nent citizens were indicted and tried, as shown 
in the books on Conspiracy Trials, to be found 
in the New York Historical Society's Library. 
Not that the inventor or projector of this primi- 
tive Electric Telegraph was concerned in any of 
those Bank conspiracies, but suspicion pointed to- 
wards him and his associates as being engaged in 
some plot for transmitting secret intelligence be- 
tween different cities, like New York, Philadel- 
phia, etc. 

Here we are brought to examine the statements 
of Harrison Gray Dyar, formerly a resident of 
the City of New York—the inventor and con- 
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structor of the first short section of Hlectric 
Telegraph erected on the American continent— 
which will show the troubles and trials to which 
that ingenious and enterprising man was subject- 
ed, even as late as 1827, when endeavoring to or- 
ganize a Company for constructing an Electric 
Telegraph, and to demonstrate the practicability 


| of which he actually constructed a short experi- 
Although various suggestions had been made | 


by scientific men concerning the possibility of | 


mental line of posts and wires on Long Island 
seventeen years before the Federal Government 
built the short experimental line for Professor 


| Morse, between Washington and Baltimore. 


The narrative of Mr. Dyar was elicited from 
him by the controversies that arose, about twenty 


| years after his operations, concerning the respect- 
| ive merits of sundry inventors, about which con- 
or improvements of Ampere, Arago, Sturgeon, | 


tests sundry lawsuits were instituted and occu- 
pied the Courts and public attention for many 
years. In several of those lawsuits, the follow- 
ing was sworn to as a correct copy of a letter 
written at the time and place indicated by its 
date, by Mr. Dyar. Though thus submitted in 
Courts, it is evident that this letter was written 


| merely as a private communication to an old 


friend, who, being called as a witness, submitted 
the matter as a part of his testimony. 

The letter, now for the first time published, is 
printed entire, that the reader may the better judge 


| of the characteristics and fate of the projector 
tro-magnetic Power could be easily developed, as 


of the primitive American Hlectric Telegraph : 


|Mr. Dyar’s LETTER. } 


‘* LuTHER V. BELL, Esq., 
‘** Somerville, 
‘* near Boston, Mass., 
‘“‘ of the McLean Asylum, 
‘** Etats Unis. 


“31 RvuE DELA MADELINE, Paris, March 8, 1848. 


““My DEAR FrrenD:—A few days since your 
‘letter was handed to me, and the recognition 
“ of the hand-writing immediately called up 4 


| “crowd of recollections of times long gone by, 


‘*of numerous interesting events, acts, projects, 
“and dreams, which occupied the several years 
“of our personal, intimate, friendly intercourse. 
“The feelings accompanying these so-suggested 
“ reminiscences convinced me of the truth of what 
“you did me the honor once to state, viz: that 
““we make acquaintances in manhood, but our 
“ friendships only in youth. 

“On reading your letter, I was touched by the 


| “ exhibition of your continued interest in my des- 


“tiny, and especially by your solicitude in refer- 
“ence to my establishing my just claims as dis- 
“coverer of the Electric Telegraph. I have in 
“years past thought of bringing forward my 
“claims, but was checked by considering that 
‘* by so doing I might deprive another person of 
“the profits of his invention, which, although 
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‘*subsequent to my own, I had supposed were 
‘ original with the patentee, and so independent 
‘of any connection with my previous projects 
‘‘and experiments. I had, however, thought it 
“very remarkable that Mr. Morse’s plan should | 
“be so almost exactly like my own, especially | 
“extending to the mode of representing the let- 
“ters of the alphabet, which is identical. 

“Since reading your letter, when searching 
“for some papers in reference to my connection 
“with this subject, I found a letter of introduc- | 
“tion, dated the day before my departure from | 
“ America, in February, 1831, from an old and | 
“good friend, Charles Walker, to his brother-in- | 
“law, S. F. B. Morse, artist, at that time in Eu- | 
“rope. At the sight of this letter, it occurred | 
“‘to me that this Mr. Morse might be the same | 
“person as Mr. Morse of the Electric Tele- | 
“graph; which I found to be the case. The 
“fact of the patentee of this Telegraph, so | 
“identical with my own, being the brother-in- | 
“ Jaw of, and living with, my friend and legal coun- | 
“sel, Charles Walker, at the time of and subse- 
“quent to my experiments on the wire, or Electric, 
“Telegraph, in 1826 and 1827, or about twenty 
“vears ago, has changed my opinion as to the 
“justice of my remaining passive and allowing | 
“another to enjoy the honor of a discovery which, | 
“by priority, is clearly dueto me; and which, pre- | 
“sumptively, is only a continuation of my plans, | 
“without any material invention on the part of 
“ another. 

“Now I wish you to tell me if I am unjust in | 
‘presuming that Mr. Morse must have heard his | 
‘brother-in-law mention the certainly remarka- | 
“ble circumstance of my project, of establishing | 
“Telegraphic communications by wires hung up 
“on poles in the air, between New York and | 
“Philadelphia; and that I was stopped by a 
“suit instituted, or believed to be instituted, 
“against me, under the charge of conspiracy for | 
‘‘ transmitting secret intelligence from city to city, 
‘“‘and because ,;of which I was obliged to drop 
“the project bhen ripe for execution, and fly | 
“from New York, i. e., for attempting, ten years 
“too soon, to carry out what is now universally | 
“considered one of the greatest inventions of 
“the age. J was treated as a criminal, and was 
‘‘obliged to find safety in flight. 

“It is such experience as this, and others, where | 
“T had neither honor nor profit, which has made | 
“me indifferent to reputation or popularity. 
“My inventions, however, yielded me a fortune; | 
“and I can now neglect barren praise, especially 
“living as I now do, in an ideal world of my 
“own creation. I will, however, give you a 
“sketch of what I did do and projected to do, 
“about twenty years since, in this matter. 

“Tinvented a plan of a Telegraph, which should 
“be independent of day, or night, or weather ; 
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“which should extend from town to town, or 
“from city to city, without any intermediary 
“agency, by the means of an insulated wire in 
“the air, suspended on poles, and through which 
“wire I intended to send strokes of electricity, in 
‘such a manner as that the difference of time sep- 
‘*arating the divers sparks should represent the 


| “ different letters of the alphabet and stops be- 


“tween the words, &c., &c. This absolute or 
“this relative difference of time between the 
“several sparks, I intended to take off from an 
“electric machine by a little mechanical contriv- 
“ance, regulated by a pendulum ; and the sparks 
“were intended to be recorded upon a moving 
“ or revolving sheet of moistened litmus paper, 
“which, by the formation of nitric acid, by the 
“spark in the air, in its passage through the pa- 
““per, would leave a red spot for each spark on 
“this blue test-paper—these so-produced red 
“spots, by their relative interspaces, separating 
“them severally from each other, being taken as 
“equivalent for the alphabet, &c., &c., or for 
“other signs intended to be transmitted, where- 
“‘ by a correspondence could be kept up through 
“one wire of any length, either in one direction, 
“or back and jorwards, simultaneously or suc- 
‘ cessively, at pleasure. 

“In addition to this use of electricity, I con- 
“sidered that I had, if wanted, an auxiliary re- 
“source in tue power of sending impulses along 
“the same wire, properly suspended, somewhat 
“like the action of a common bell-wire in a 
‘house, 

“ Now you will perceive that this plan is, with 
‘one exception, like the plan known as Morse’s 
“Telegraph ;* and in the exception, his plan is 
“inferior to my own, inasmuch as he and others 
“ now make use of the Electro-Magnetic action, 
“in place of the simple spark, which requires 
“that they should, in order to get dots or marks 
‘*upon the paper, make use of mechanical mo- 
‘tions, which require time to move; whereas 
“my dots were produced by a chemical action 
‘* of the spark itself, and would be, from that 
‘*cause, transmitted and recorded with any re- 
** quired velocity, only preserving the relative 
‘* distances between the sparks, which is a decid- 
‘* ed superiority over the use of motions got by 
‘* the electric motive action. Perhaps Mr. Morse 
‘*was not sufficiently familiar with electricity to 
‘know of this faculty. 

‘* My idea is, that Mr. Morse, when returning 


*This refers to Professor Morse’s first views about the 
—_— he talked of using Electro-Chemical 
agency, like that used by Dyar, in 1826. It was not till 
about the year 1836, that, on the suggestion of Professor 
Gale, (one of his partners,) Professor Morse adopted the 
mode of generating adequate Electro-magnetic power, dis- 
covered by Professor Joseph Henry, several years before— 
which discovery of Professor Henry forms the basis of the 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, by sea and land, all over the 
world.—H. O’R., 1869, 
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**to America, as you mentioned, got, by the con- 
*versation with Dr. Jackson, some notion about 
‘* carrying electricity along a wire, which enabled 
**him to understand the nature and mode of op- 
‘**eration of my wire Telegraph, which he must 
‘* have heard his brother-in-law speak of as a wire 
** reaching from city to city. I may do his science 
** and inventiveness injustice ; but you know the 
‘*intimacy between Charles and myself, and the 
% on and relation between him and Mr. 
** Morse. I believe that Mr. Morse is not known 


**to be an inventor or a man of science, and for 


**such reasons not likely to originate such a 
*¢ project. 

‘*In reference to what I did to carry out my in- 
** vention, I associated myself with a Mr. Brown of 
‘Providence, who gave me certain sums of mo- 
“ney to become associated with me in the inven- 
** tion. We employed a Mr. Connel, of New York, 
**to aid in getting capital wanted to carry the 
‘* wires to Philadelphia. 

‘*This was considered as accomplished ; but, 
“‘ before beginning upon the long wire, it was de- 
** cided that we should try some miles of it on 
**Long Island. Accordingly I obtained some 
‘* fine card wire, intending to run it several times 
**round the race-course on the Island. We put 


** up this wire, (i. e., Mr. Brown and myself,) at | 


*« different lengths, in curves and straight lines, 
“ by suspending it from stake to stake and tree to 
**tree, until we concluded that our experiments 
** justified our undertaking to carry it from New 
** York to Philadelphia. 

‘*At this moment, our agent, Mr. Connel, 
‘* brought a suit or summons against me for 7wen- 
** ty thousand dollars, for agencies and services, 


*¢ which I found was done to extort a concession | 


**of a share of the whole project. I appeared 
“* before Judge Irving, who, on hearing my state- 
“ment, dismissed the suit as groundless. A few 
** days after this, Joseph F. White, who knew 


“ about our plan of a new Telegraph by wire hung | 


‘up in the air, and who was our patent agent, 
** (intending to take out a patent when we could 


“no longer keep it secret,) came to Mr. Brown | 
‘*and myself, and stated that Mr. Connel had | 
“obtained a writ against us under a charge of | 
‘** conspiracy for carrying on secret communica- | 


** tion from city to city ; and advising us to leave 
‘** New York until he could settle the affair for us, 


*‘ stating that the Sheriff's officer was then out | 


“ after us. 
** As you may suppose, this happening jnst af- 
“ter the notorious bank conspiracy trials,* we 


* This dread of prosecution, in 1827, seems almost ludi- 
¢rous; but it will appear in a more serious light, when we 
recall the state of +g feeling against speculators about 
that time. When Mr. Dyar left this country, in 1828, the 
** Bank Conspiracy Cases,” to which he alludes, ai well 
have caused alarm ; forthe people were then “ dreai ully in 
“ earnest,” as proved by the conviction of sundry prominent 
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‘* were frightened beyond measure, and the same 
‘* night slipt off to Providence, where I remained 
‘some time, and did not return to New York 
‘*for many months, and then with much fear of 
‘*a suit. This is the circumstance which put an 
** end, ang effectually all desire to engage fur- 
‘*ther on such a dangerous enterprise. 

‘**T think that, on my return to New York, I 
‘‘advised with Charles Walker, who thought that, 
‘* however groundless such a charge might be, 
‘*it might give me infinite trouble to stand a 
‘‘suit. From all this, the very name of ZHlec- 
‘tric Telegraph has always given me pain, when- 
‘* ever I have heard it spoken of, until I received 
‘*yvour last letter, stimulating me to come out 
‘* with my claims ; and even now I cannot over- 
** come the painful association of ideas which the 
‘name excites. 

‘*T observe that, in a New York paper, a Mr. 
** O’Rielly has offered a reward of Three hundred 
‘* dollars for the best essay on the progress of 
‘*Electric Science with reference to the Electric 
‘*Telegraph, to be presented before next May. 
‘*T suppose this is done by him with a view to 
** discover grounds of invalidating Mr. Morse’s 
‘*patent. If you think it best to write to him, 
‘*pray do so—or to Mr. Morse; for if he had an 
‘**account of my Telegraph through Mr. Walker, 
‘* and will state the same, I should not wish to in- 
‘*jure his patent, which could be no gain to me. 
‘*In fact, after the lapse of so many years, it 
‘‘might require my presence in America to get 
‘* sufficient evidence to invalidate his patent. Al- 
‘*though the love of fame is too feeble to stimu- 
‘*Jate me to take any pains to establish my just 
‘*claims to this invention, yet it gives me much 
‘* pleasure to see an old friend interest himself 
‘**thus in my behalf. : 

‘*T have received from America no other letter 
‘*than yours on this subject, which may be be- 
** cause of my change of quarter in Paris. It is 
‘* over two years since I left the Hotel des Princes, 
‘* since which I have been at home at my present 
‘¢ residence, 81 RUE DE LA MADELINE, where all 
** letters will be directly received by me. 

‘* Nothing can give me greater pleasure than to 
‘*hear from you, from time to time. We have just 
‘* passed through, or seemingly through, what I 
‘consider the greatest revolution of the age. 
‘* France is now a being-born republic. I have 
“* been a spectator, present in all the memorable 


men, such as Henry Eckford, Jacob Barker, Joseph G. Swift, 


Thomas Vermilyea, William P. Rathbone, Matthew L. Da- 


| vis, Mark Spencer, George W. Brown, and others, for prac- 


tices which seem almost iike innocent amusements when 
compared with the bolder shaving operations among the 
bulls and bears of the money market, in 1869. The mystery 
formerly connected with projects for telegraphing by elec- 
tricity might then have induced a fear that it (the mystery) 
might aid in prejudicing a jury against his Telegraph as & 

rtion of the machinery for cheating in stock operations, 
Eicase his project was brought before a Court—H. O'R, 1869 
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‘¢ events of the three days, of which I send you ac- 
‘‘companying papers, which will give you ac- 
‘counts better than I may write. All is now 
‘‘ perfectly tranquil, and may remain so for a time. 
‘Tt would give me great satisfaction to see you 
‘*again in this city ; and I hope to have that sat- 
‘isfaction before long. I am now keeping house, 
‘¢and could receive you better than when you 
‘were here. I cannot realize that it is now 
‘‘twenty years since we formed projects togeth- 
“er, nor that our course of life should have 
‘* separated us, geographically as well as circum- 
“ stantially. 

‘* But few events in life turn out as we plan 
‘them; yet I have found that by striving after 
‘* something excellent, although we may not 
‘tachieve that for which we aimed, yet neverthe- 
“less we almost always get something good, either 
‘incidentally, by such strife, or along the way- 
‘‘ side leading to our such fancied ends. I con- 
‘*stantly reproach myself for the little that I have 
ie perenne g and the less which I have accomplish- 
‘ed; yet I flatter mysclf that if I live to the proba- 


_ “ble old age due to my constitution, I may yet 


‘* accomplish something to give me the consoling 
‘‘ reflection upon the bed of death, that I have not 
‘* lived for nothing, either in reference tosociety or 
‘*my own personal moral perfectionment. But I 
“regret to find that all external motives of exer- 
‘*tion are dying away as years add themselves to 
‘‘years. I have hardly any preceptible desire for 
‘* wealth or popularity, or ambition in any shape ; 
‘“‘yetI believe I am one of the most happy of 
“*men—happy in living not for, but within, my- 
‘*self; driven by a providence or by a destiny 
‘*leading where I know not; feeling as if I had 
‘*not yet got into my right place in the world or 
“as if I belonged nowhere in that world. Twen- 


‘*be, and how situated, if alive? This considera- 
‘* tion is consoling, for in twenty years we shall 
‘¢then not decidedly be old men ; and in that time 
‘* many unconjectured acts of ours or circumstan- 
‘*ces may bring us together to attempt to accom- 
‘“‘plish. I suppose that I shall always remain 
‘* single, and pass much of my time in Paris; of- 
“ten, I trust, however, visiting America during 
“the above time. Pray make known to me your 
‘* project, thus thrown off into the distant future 
‘of twenty years. I hope for that distant fu- 
‘*ture, but by no means dread a shorter future. 

‘*Receive from me, my old and tried friend, 
‘*the assurances of unalterable affection. 

** Yours, H. G. Dyar.” 


The length of this article, occasioned by a de- 
sire to present the facts in the precise language 
of Harrison Gray Dyar himself, so far exceeds the 
bounds intended to have been occupied, that I 
defer till another occasion some further remarks 


on the history of the first practical movement for 








using Electric agencies in Telegraphic operations 
in America. 

The coincidence between the plans of Mr. 
Dyar and those of Professor Morse, as far as the 
plan of Electro-chemical Telegraphy is concerned, 
is sufficiently marked by the language of Mr. 
Dyar’s letter; and, it need only be repeated here, 
that it was not till the year 1836 or 1837, that 
Professor Morse adopted the Electro-magnetic 
power for Telegraphing—the discovery of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry, for easily developing suffi- 
cient power of that kind, rendering Electro-mag- 
netism, instead of Electro-chemistry, the pre- 
ferred agency for Telegraphic communication ; 
and it is now almost exclusively used on all 
the great lines which connect the people of all 
civilized nations with the bonds of Electric Unity. 

Next in the order of dates, that great discovery 
of Professor Henry, consequent on his experi- 
ments in Electro-magnetism, between 1828 and 
1831, should be noticed ; and it shall be, in the 
next number of this series, as one of the most im- 
portant features in the history of Electric devel- 
opment and in the extension of Telegraphic cor- 
respondence through the world. 

Respectfully Yours, 
Henry O'RIELLY. 

New York, 26 Pine-street, May, 1869. 


XV.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Eprror Histortoat MaGazine. 


| THE SURRENDER OF GEN. JOHNSTON. LETTER 
‘*ty more years, friend Bell, and where shall we | 


FROM GENERAL SHERMAN. 


To THE Eprtor or The Tribune : 

Str: In your issue of yesterday is a notice of 
Mr. Healy's picture, representing the interview 
between Mr. Lincoln, General Grant, Admiral 
Porter, and myself, which repeats substantially 
the account published some time ago in Wilkes’s 
Spirit of the Times, explanatory of that interview, 
and attributing to Mr. Lincoln himself the pater- 
nity of the terms to General Johnston’s Army at 
Durham, in April, 1865. 

Iam glad you have called public attention to 
the picture itself, because I feel a personal interest 
that Mr. Healy should be appreciated as one of 
our very best American artists. But some friends 
here, think, by silence, I may be construed as will- 
ing to throw off on Mr. Lincoln the odium of 
thoseterms. If there be any odium, which I doubt, 
I surely would not be willing that the least show 
of it should go to Mr. Lincoln’s memory, which I 
hold in too much veneration to be stained by any- 
thing done or said by me. I understand that the- 
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substance of Mr. Wilkes’s original article was com- 
piled by him, after a railroad conversation with 
Admiral Porter, who was present at that interview, 
as represented in the picture, and who made a 
note of the conversation immediately after we sep- 
arated. He would be more likely to have pre- 
served the exact words used on the occasion than I, 
who made no notes, then or since. I cannot now 
even pretend to recall more than the subjects 
touched upon by the several parties and the im- 
pression left on my mind, after we parted. The 
interview was in March, nearly a month before the 
final catastrophe; and it was my part of the plan 
of operations to move my army, reinforced by 
Schofield, then at Goldsboro’, N. C., to Burkes- 
ville, Va., when Lee would have been forced to 
surrender in Richmond. The true move left to 
him was a hasty abandonment of Richmond ; join 
his force to Johnston’s ; and strike me in the open 
country. The only question was: Could I sustain 


this joint attack till General Grant came up in pur- | id hay L 
modification, or absolute disapproval, and been 


suit? Mr. Lincoln, in hearing us speak of a fi- 
nal bloody battle, which I then thought would 
fall on me near Raleigh, did exclaim, more than 
once, that blood enough had already been shed ; 
and he hoped that the War would end without 
any more. Wespoke of what was to be done 


with Davis, other party leaders, and the rebel | 
army; and he left me under the impression that | 
all he asked of us was to dissipate these armies and | 


get the soldiers back to their homes, anyhow— 


the quicker the better—leaving him free to apply | 


the remedy and the restoration of civil law. He 
(Mr. Lincoln) surely left upon my mind the im- 
pression warranted by Admiral Porter's account, 
that he had long thought of his course of action 
when the rebel Armies were out of his way ; and 
that he wanted to get civil governments reorgan- 
ized at the South, the quicker the better, and strict- 
ly conforming with our yeneral system. 

Thad been absent so long that I presumed, of 
course, that Congress had enacted all the laws ne- 
cessary to meet the event of Peace, so long expect- 
ed, and the near approach of which must then 
have been seen by the most obtuse; and all I aim- 
ed to do was to remit the rebel Army, surrendering 
to me, to the conditions of the laws of the country, 
as they then existed. At the time of Johnston's 
surrender at Durham, I drew up the terms with 


my own hand. Breckinridge had nothing at all | 


to do with them, more than to discuss their effect, 
and he knew they only applied to the military; 
and he proceeded to make his escape from the 
country—a course that I believe Mr. Lincoln wish- 
ed that Mr. Davis should have succeeded in effect- 
ing, as well as all the other leading Southern pol- 
iticians, against whom public indignation always 
turned with a feeling far more intense than against 
Generals Lee, Johnston, and other purely military 
men. 
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I repeat that, according to my memory, Mr. 
Lincoln did not expressly name any special terms 
of surrender ; but he was in that kindly and gentle 
frame of mind that would have induced him to 
approve fully what I did, excepting, probably, he 
would have interlined some modifications, such as 
recognizing his several Proclamations antecedent, 
as well as the Laws of Congress, which would 
have been perfectly right and acceptable to me 
and to all parties. , 

I dislike to open this or any old question, and 
do it for the reason stated, viz.: lest I be constru- 
ed as throwing off on Mr. Lincoln what his friends 
think should be properly borne by me alone. 

If, in the original terms, I had, as I certainly 
meant, included the Proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, they would have covered the slavery question 
and all the real State questions which caused the 
War; and had not Mr. Lincoln been assassinated 
at that very moment, I believe those ‘‘terms ” 
would have taken the usual course of approval, 


returned to me, like hundreds of other official acts, 
without the newspaper clamor and unpleasant con- 
troversies so unkindly and unpleasantly thrust 
upon me at the time. 
I am truly yours, 
W. T. Suerman, General. 
Wasuineaton, D. C., April 11, 1869. 


INDIAN VASES. 


To rue Eprror or The Round Table : 

In your review of Mr. Brinton’s book, The 
Myths of the New World, you speak of the uni- 
versality of the worship of the Cross among the 
Indian race. Several years ago, when in Rome, 
I promised an antiquary to send him a box of In- 
dian pottery, from one of the mounds on my es- 
tate in Louisiana, in exchange for some Etruscan 
vases. In 1860, I had a number of vases, and oth- 
er articles of earthenware dug up out of a mound, 
with the intention of sending them to Rome. 

Many of the vases were peculiar and some very 


| gracefulin shape. Upon one of the largest, which 


was, I suppose, a foot in diameter and a foot-and- 
a-half high, shaped not unlike some Etrusean 
vases that I had seen, the graving was very deep. 

It was composed of a series of distinct Crosses, 
surrounded and separated from one another by a 
writhing serpent; there was an atfempt to imi- 
tate even the spots on the snake's skin. Another 
small vase, half a foot long, was in the form of 
a large frog. This was absolutely perfect. 

The head, feet, and legs were capitally mould- 
ed. This was green incolor ; the other vases were 
almost black. To my regret, these articles were 
burnt when my house was destroyed during the 
War, before I had an opportunity to send them off ; 
but it might be interesting to have such confirma- 
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tion, from this portion of the country, of Mr. | “‘was made on the stick.” Accounts in Ex- 


Brinton’s suggestions. Many persons saw and ex- 
amined these vases at my house, in 1860. 


* * * * * 


Respectfully, 8. A. Dorsey. | 
Tensas Panrisn, Louisiana, Sept. 2, 1868. 


Miurrary.—‘‘ The Governor's Foot Guard, of 
‘*Hartford, is one of the very oldest companies | 
“in the country. It was formed in 1771, and | 
‘has appeared in the same uniform since its or- | 
‘« ganization.” —Hachange Paper. 
The next oldest MiJitary Company in the Unit- | 
ed States is the ‘‘ Fayetteville Independent Light | 
‘* Infantry,” at Fayetteville, North Carolina. It 
is but a few years younger than the Company at | 
Hartford, Conn. We do not know whether the | 
Fayetteville Company has an active organization | 
at present or not—if not, we hope it will again | 
“fall into line.” For services in the War of | 
1812, the Legislature of North Carolina, by spe- 
cial Act, conferred on the Commander of this | 
Company and _ his successors, the title of Major ; | 
and on the Lieutenants that of Captain. No| 
Fayetteville boy will ever forget the ‘* Independ- | 
** ent Company ” and the big dinners, on the twen- | 
ty-third of every August. 


chequer, kept by the same kind of check, may 
have occasioned the antiquary’s partiality. In 


| Prior’s time, the English bakers had the same 


sort of reckoning. 
“Have you seen a baker's maid, 
“B. tween two equal panniers swayed ? 
‘“* Her tallies useless, lie and idle, 
“Tf placed exactly in the middle.” 
LUX. 


NAVAL SuHrp-Burnpine In NEw ENGLAND. 


Extract of a letter from Jamaica,dated June 
29, 1776. 


A pamphlet has been circulated here, under the 
title of Common Sense which was sent hither 
from America. It is written with great virulence 
against the English Administration ; and its de- 
sign is to stir up the Colonists to assert their inde- 
pendency on the Mother Country. There are 
many false assertionsin it, one of which Admiral 
Gayton has thought proper to contradict, in the 
Jamaica Gazette, in the following words : 

‘*T have seena pamphlet, published in Phila- 
‘*delphia, under the title of Common Sense, 


| ‘* wherein the author says, that 40 years years ago 


| ‘*there were 70 and 80-gun ships built in New 
| ‘* England :—in answer to which, I do declare, 
| “* that, at that very period of time, I was in New 


XVI.—NOTES. 


TaLLres.—F or keeping daily accounts with 
customers,the device of “ Tallies” was in common | 
use by some tradesmen in the last century ; and is, | 
probably, not yet obsolete in Europe. It is no- | 
ticed in The Antiquary: In the back-parlor of the 
Post-office at Fairford, Mrs. Mailsetter even sort- | 
ed the letters in the presence of female gossips, 
who vastly enjoyed the opportunity of gleaning 
information about their neighbors and iood for | 
commeut, by examining the outside of the let- 
ters and, if not belied, by occasionally taking a | 
peep into the inside. The wives of the butch- 
ers and bakers were active critics. Two letters 
for Monkbairn, turned their attention to him. | 
The woman of joints and giblets was hard upon 
his parsimony and measures; but Mrs. Short- | 
cake replied, “ I winnasay ony illo’ Monkbairn. 
“We serve the family wi’ bread, and he settles 
“wi’ hus ilka week—ony he was in an unco nip- | 
“page when we sent him a book instead o’ the 
“ Nicksticks ; whelk, he said, were the true ancient | 
“way o’ counting between tradesmen and cus- 
“tomers.” 

Walter Scott thus refers in a note tothe Nick- | 
sticks: *‘ A sort of talley generally used by ba- 
“kers of the olden time, in settling with their 
“customers. Each family had its own Nick- 
“stick; and, foreach loaf as delivered, a notch 


‘*England, a Midshipman on board his Majesty’s 
‘*ship, with the late Sir Peter Warren, and then, 
‘* there had never been a man-of-war built of any 
‘* kind. In 1747, (after the reduction of Louis- 
‘*burgh,) there was aship of 44 guns ordered to 
‘*be built at Piscataqua, by one Mr. Messervey ; 
‘*she was called the America, and sailed for Eng- 
** land the following year ; when she came home 
‘*she was found so bad, that she never was com- 
‘*missioned again. There was, afterwards, an- 
‘other ship of 20 guns built at Boston, by Mr. 
‘* Benjamin Hollowell, which was called the Bos- 
‘ton; she run but a short time before she 
‘*was condemned ; and those were the only two 
‘*ships-of-war ever built in America—therefore I 
“thought it my duty to publish this, to unde- 
‘* ceive the Public in general—to show that what 
‘* the author has set forth is an utter falsity. 


**CLARK GayToON.” 


—Upcott Collection, IV, 371, New-York His- 
torical Society. 


| To the PRINTER : 


As Admiral Gayton has taken upon him pub- 
| lickly to declare in Opposition to the Author of. 
| Common Sense, and from his own Knowledge that 
when he was here, forty Years since, “‘ there never 
| ‘*had been a Man of War of any kind built in 





‘New England,” it is but just that the public 
should be informed, that, in the year 1690, a 
Fourth Rate Ship of War was launched at New 
Castle in Piscataqua River; and in the year 1696, 
another, whose Force is not remembered. The 
former was the Falkland, and the latter Bedford 
Galley. 

It is not probable that Admiral Gayton had any 
Knowledge of these Ships having been built here, 
so that he cannot be charged with Falsehood ; but 
it is hoped if he should publish any Thing fur- 
ther relating to this Country, he will express him- 
self not quite so positively, especially if he un- 
dertakes to prove a Negative. 

The Evidence of the above Facts dependson an 
original Manuscript Letter from Mr. Emerson, 
formerly Minister of New Castle, to the late Mr. 
Prince; and it is to be found among the Collection 
of Manuscripts relating to the History of New- 
England,made by 50 years Industry of that wor- 
thy Gentleman, unless it has been pilfered or des- 
troyed by the Saracen-like Barbarity of the late 
Occupiers of the Old South Meeting House in 
Boston, in an Apartment of which those valuable 
Manuscripts were deposited.—Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, or N. H. Gazette, January 14, 1777. 

W: & 


Baronets in America.— The Royal Kalender 


Jor 1775, contains a list of the Baronets of Great 
Britain, with their places of abode, and the dates 
of the original Patents. Among these I find the 
following residents at the time in America. 


Names Date of Patents. 
Beckwifi, JONATHAN, Virginia, April, 15, 1681. 
Heap, Epmunp, South Carolina, June 9, 1676. 
JoHNSON, JoHN, New York, Nov. 18, 1755. 
PEPPERRELL, WILLIAM, Boston, Oct. 29, 1774. 


List oF ADVERTISED LeTrERS—A list of let- 
ters, remaining in the New-York Post-office, 
April 6th, 1752, was advertised in the N. Y. 
Gazette. Among the lot, one is particularly in- 
dicated as a ‘“‘ High Dutch Letter,” without stating 
the name of the person to whom it was address- 
ed! The chances are that it ultimately found 
its way to the Dead-letter office. “ 

ore. 


XVI.—QUERIES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONGESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
—Is there any accurate printed list of Congression- 
al Publications and Documents, of which a Li- 
-brarian, anxious to complete a set of that work, 
could procure a copy? I should like to hear 
from Bibliographers on this point. 

REHCTELF. 
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AuBany InstITUTE SERIES. —Some years since, 
it was announced that a series of volumes relat- 
ing to American History, were to be speedily is- 
sued by this Society. Will some one be kind 
enough to inform me, through the Magazine, 
what volumes were issued and where they may be 
found ? 


BrRonxvitLz, N. Y. Dicx. 


Brooxs’s ‘‘ History oF Meprorp.” Some 
years since, it was announced that Mr. Brooks, 
its author, was about to publish an Appendix or 
Supplement to it. Was that ever done? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


DvuaNE AND DvanEsBuRGH, NEw Yorx.— 
There is a town in Franklin-county, named ‘ Du- 
**ane; ” and in Schenectady-county is one named 
‘*Duanesburgh.” What was the origin of those 
names ; and when were they applied to those 
towns ? 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y. Pr, 8. 


THe DvuaNEs.—What was the origin of the 
two families of Duane who have been promi- 
nent in American history—that of James Duang, 
of New York, and that of Wiu1am J. Duane, 
of Philadelphia ? D. 


Epwarp Jonnson.—I find, in the Town Rec- 
ords of Charlestown, Massachusetts, that, in 1699, 
Nathaniel Dowse was ordered to prosecute, in 
law, at the town charge, one Edward Johnson, 
for not maintaining his mother; that Dowse was 
authorised to retain and fee an Attorney, to as- 
sist him in the prosecution ; and that the Town 
Treasurer was directed to relieve the widow John- 
son, at the public expense, she complaining that 
she should perish from want, if they did not. 

Will such of your correspondents as have ex- 
plored the recesses of these archives be kind 
énough to tell us who this ‘‘ widow Johnson” and 
‘* Edward Johnson,” of Charlestown, were? 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass. BUNKER. 


Drm Doctor FRANKLIN WRITE TWO AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHIES ?—In his Autobiography, ‘‘ printed for 
‘** J, Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and Long- 
**man, Hurst, Rees and Orman, Paternoster-Row, 
‘* London, 1806,” at page 79, I find the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

‘* My parents had given me, betimes, religious 
‘* impressions ; and I received, from my infancy, 
‘a pious education in the principles of Calvin- 
‘¢ism.” In Franklin’s Autobiography, by Sparks, 
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published in 1844, by Tappan and Dennet, Bos- 
ton, at page 74, is this sentence : 

‘* My parents had early given me religious im- 
‘ pressions, and brought me through my child- 
‘hood, piously, in the Dissenting way.” Again, 
at page 102. ‘‘I had been religiously educated 
‘¢as a Presbyterian.” 

If Doctor Franklin wrote but one autobiogra- 
phy, which one of the above is the correct text ? 

CLEVELAND, O. M. B. 8. 


The following advertisement is copied from 
the Boston Gazette and Country Journal, of the 


seventeenth of May, 1778. Can any one give | 


information of a copy, now in existence? The 
English edition is not uncommon. 


Mipp.etown, Conn. J. 


“ Just PUBLISHED, 


“And to be Sold by Jonn KNEELAND, next to the 
‘*'Preasurer’s Office, in Milk Street. 

“ An Impartial View of a Narrative of the Prin- 
“ cipal Circumstances relative to the Rev. Mr. Wes- 
‘* ley’s late Conference, held at Bristol, August the 
“6th, 1772, &c., with the Declaration then agreed 
**to by Mr. Wesley, and Fifty Three of his Preach- 
‘* ers. 

‘*By THE Rev. Mr. SHIRLEY. 
‘In which the Reader is presented with the 


“ Minutes of the Conference, the preceding year, 
‘*which gave great Offence, as containing Justifi- 
** cation by Works, and overturning the Gospel of 
“ Christ, Lady Huntington’s and Mr. Shirley’s 
“Letters toMr. Wesley on the Occasion, And the | 


‘* Declaration which satisfied the Objectors. 
“The Author’s chief Design is to show, That this 
“famous Declaration declares nothing in Favour 
“ of Justification by Faith only, butis perfectly con- 
“sistent with Justification by Works; That Mr. 
“Wesley never intended it as a Recantation of the 
‘* offensive Minutes ; and, consequently, that the 
“ Joy that hath been occasioned by it and Mr Shir- 
‘*ley’s Narrative, on the other side of the Water, 
‘*hath been only rejoycing in a Thing of Nought. 
* By A. CrozwELL,” 
‘¢ Pastor of a Church of Christ, in Boston. 
** Psalm 25, 2. Let integrity and righteousness 
‘pursue me.” 


XVII.—REPLY. 


Tur ORIGIN OF THE TELEGRAPH SysTEM. 
M., II. v. 2638.) 


BELCHERTOWN, Mass., May 14, 1869. 
Dear Simm: * * In the communication, an 
extract from which you send me, there is a mis- 
take in the name of the ‘‘ Pioneer of the Tele- 
‘*oraph System.” It was not ‘‘ Jonathan Grant, 
“Jr.” but JonarHan Grout, Jr. No descend- 
ant of his has lived here for many years. His 
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name disappears from the town records, soon after 
the year 1800. From 1795 to 1806, it is fre- 
quently inserted. Whither he went from here, 
I do not learn. Some of the older people re- 
member hearing, in their boyhood, much said of 
Mr. Grout (who was a lawyer here) and of his 
system of telegraphing by signals from hill-top 
to hill-top, read by means of a telescope. This 
is all I am able to learn on the subject. * * * 
Very truly yours, 
W. W. Woopwort#, 
Pastor of First Church. 


XVIII.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others eg | Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tuz Historroat MaGazrng, are respectfully re- 
uested to forward the same. either direct to “ Henry B, 
AWSON, Morrisanta, N, ¥.,” or to Messrs. CHARLES 
Sorryer & Co., Bookseliers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 

hve Page to the Hast Coast of America, in the XVI 
Century. By William Willis. Reprinted from the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register for April, 
1869. Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 12. 

In this tract, Mr. Willis presents a summary 
of the histories of the several voyages to the 
Northern Atlantic Coast of America, in the 
sixteenth century—indeed, he commences, intro- 
ductory to his subject, with the Cabots, in their 
voyage of 1497, and notices that of the younger 
Cabot, in 1498, and that of Gaspard de Corte- 
real, in 1500, both of them in the preceding 
In the prosecution of the stated pur- 
pose of his paper, Mr. Willis passes before his 
readers the voyage of Gaspard de Cortereal, in 
1501—that from which he never returned ;—that 
of his brother, Miguel de Cortereal, in 1502— 
that in which he, also, was lost ;—those of 
of John de Verrazzano, in 1524 and 1525—from 
the last of which he never returned ;—those of 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, 1534, and 1541; those 
of La Roche, Lord Roberval, in 1542 and 1549 ; 
those of Martin Frobisher, in 1576, 1577, and 
1578; those of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1579 
and 1583—from the last of which he never re- 
turned—and those of Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1584, 1585, and 1587; and he closes with a very 
brief argument, descriptive of the causes which 
led to the want of success in such of these expe- 
ditions as were designed for colonizing the New 
World—those of Cartier, Gilbert, and Raleigh. 

While discussing these causes, Mr. Willis uses 
these words: ‘‘ Another serious cause of failure 
** should not be omitted, and that was theemploy- 
‘* ment, in the various expeditions, of vagabonds 
**and convicted felons, of whom the English na- 
‘*tion was but too glad to be rid in voyages of 
‘unusual danger.” He refers, in a fuot-note to 
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the above, as his authorities for the statement 
contained therein, to Pasquiligi’s letter to his 
brothers, August 23, 1497, in which reference 
was made to the prisoners who were promised to 
Cabot, and-to a paper, dated April, 1577, in which 
reference is made to the eleven prisoners carried 


by Frobisher, on his second voyage of discovery | 
—six of whom he was ordered to leave ‘‘in 


‘*Friezland, to learn the state of the country.” 
At the same time, Mr. Willis very properly and 
very decidedly remarks that ‘‘ these facts do not 
‘‘sustain the statements of some recent writers” 
[ William Frederic Poole, Esq., for instance] 
‘that the Popham Colony of 1607, on the Ken- 


‘nebec, was designed as a convict establishment. | 


‘‘The proprietors, Sir F. Gorges and others, in 
‘‘ this undertaking, were laying the foundations 
‘‘of a State, which some of them were to occu- 
“py and govern, and were taking measures to 
‘* give value to their large territorial possessions. 
‘The supposition that they were commencing 
‘* their improvements by placing a Colony of con- 
**victs on their domain, is not only absurd, but 
‘* would indicate a want of inte]ligence and com- 
“ mon sense in men who were thought competent 
‘* enough to discharge the duties of Chief-justice 
“‘of England and to fill other important and re- 
‘sponsible positions in the realm. The evidence 
‘to support such statements has either been mis- 
“ understood or misapplied.” 


The significance of this foot-note will be fully | 


apparent to all who know the high character and 
excellent judgment of its venerable author ; and 
there are some who will be astounded at the une- 
quivocal firmness of his opinion on this much- 
disputed subject, and the precision and fullness of 
his language. 
claimed by the apologists of the Puritan fathers, 
who have heretofore considered him as one of the 
pillars of that faction and as a quiet believer 
that other thieves than those primitive settlers of 
the Massachusetts Bay were among the found- 
ers of the New England Colonies. He has thus 
disclaimed the connection of his name with 
that party, and pronounced it to have been unau- 
thorized. He has declared his entire unbelief of 
the averments that Maine—whatever may have 
been the case of the Bay Colony—was originally 
peopled by those ‘tof whom the English nation 
‘¢ was but too glad to be rid in voyages of unusu- 
‘¢al danger ;” and while he leaves Massachusetts 
to settle with Mr. Moore and other accusers of the 
Puritan fathers, who charge the latter with steal- 
ing Indians and other articles, in America, he in- 
sists that the founders of Maine, under Sir John 
Popham, were not among those who stole pock- 
et-books and—when compared with the plunder 
obtained by the Massachusetts Puritans—other 
minor articles, in Hurope, 

We congratulate Maine on this very satisfactory 


He is no longer, it seems, to be | 
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exposition of the carefully-considered opinion 
of her distinguished citizen, on this, to her, very 
interesting subject ; and wedoso more cheerfully 
since it is perfectly in accordance with our own 
judgment on the same subject. 

This tract, we believe, was printed exclusively 
for private distribution. 


[Since the above was written, we have received the fol- 
lowing, on the same subject, from a valued personal friend, 
in Massachusetts, whose views are notin harmony with our 
own; and we cheerfully give place to them, in order that 
‘the other side” may have an equal opportunity to be heard, 

The Hisroztoat Magazting, unlike its Boston cotempora- 
ries, has no hesitation in letting those have a hearing who 
differ from it; nor has it any hesitation in saying that, also 
unlike them, whenever it shall be proved, by any one, that 
it is in error, on any subject, it will saox our, fairly and 
squarely. There is no cause for uneasiness to us, in hon- 
estly ac on that we have been in error, whenever 
the evidence of that fact is shown to us. 

We need say no more, except that we have seen no reason, 
in the following remarks, for either eenenereneing what we 
had written concerning the pamphlet of Mr. Willis, in- 
cluding his fout-note, or modifying the tone of a single syl- 
lable. As an impartial witness, we say that Maine seems 
to have the best of the controversy; and that, so far, Maine 
has it, unquestionably. But, hear what is sald by our hon- 
ored contestant :] 

The last Note to Mr. Willis’s excellent summa- 
ry of Voyages to the Hast Coast of America, 
contains several lines additional to what is found 
in the original text, though the typographical ar- 
rangement in no way indicates that it is not all a 
‘*reprint.”” The new lines are, in fact, not a ‘* re- 
‘* print,” as stated in the title, but supplemental, 
as if discovering facts or ideas new to the writer, 
after the first going to print. 

The original Note simply exposes, without com- 
ment, the naked truth that the State furnished 
criminals, ‘‘ condemned men . . convicted of 
‘*robbery, by the highway,” and the like, as a 
part of the material in Cabot’s and Frobisher’s 
Voyages ; while the supplement is the equally 
naked and singular inference that ‘‘ therefore” 
Popham did not use such material. 

In this supplement, it is assumed that the Pop- 
ham ‘‘ proprietors” thought of and intended 
“laying the foundations of a State ;” but this is 
not at all in accord with the explicit statements 
of Gorges himself, nor of Strachey and cotempo- 
rary authorities, cited in Thornton’s Colonial 
Schemes of Popham and Gorges, pages 8 and 4, 
and in Note F. 

But elsewhere, in his more deliberate pages, 
Mr. Willis himself attributes to them lower and 
narrower thoughts, and not even a dream of a 
‘* State,” unless Botany Bay may be called a 
** State.” At the first Popham Celebration, Mr. 
Willis said plainly, in his Historical Statement, 
that ‘‘ profit was the grand stimulant, as Gorges 
‘*himself frankly admits. They were 
‘*in search of gain it required another 
‘*sentiment, the religious element . as 
‘* was signally indicated in the renowned Colony 
‘‘of the Pilgrims,” 1620. Then Mr. Willis 
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read correctly, for 


. . . “Mammon led them on: 
“Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
“From heaven; for even in heaven his jooks and thoughts 
“Were always downward bent, admiring more 
“The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
«Than aught divine and holy,” 


Popham’s sole idea was to get riches by convict 


Jabor ; and Gorges’ plan was to rid England of | 


dangerous riffraff, or, as it might be more deli- 
cately expressed, of brave gentlemen who loved 
danger and despised life and death; gentlemen 
who, anticipating the philosophical doctrines of 
Proudhon, were accustomed to use their liberty 
regardless of the rights of others and of the es- 
tablished usages of society ; somewhat dissolute, 
perhaps, and who abandoned, or reluctantly left, 
their country, on considerations of general wel- 
fare and safety, and with the cordial consent of 
the communities where they were best known. 
If Sir William Alexander had shaded his facts 
with a little rhetoric they might have given less 
offense ; but honest chronicler, as he was, he did 
not imagine the sensitive feelings of later times. 
Lloyd, one of Popham’s biographers, says, some- 
what roughly it is true, that not only ‘‘did he 
‘punish malefactors, but provide forthem .. . 
“he first” [1607, at Sugadahoc| ‘‘ set up the dis- 
“‘covery of New England to maintain and employ 


“those that could not live honestly in the old | 


.. . Who would rather hang than work.” But 
Lord Bacon was still less gracious, for he called 
those gentlemen ‘‘the scum of people, wicked 
“and condemned men ;” while ‘‘ Holy and Pro- 
“fane” Fuller, with yet more indecorous con- 
tempt, says they were such as ‘‘leapt thither from 
“the gallows . . . spit out of the very mouth of 
“England.” Fuller considered the Sagadahoc en- 
terprise as an emetic! As if malignant Fate 
followed these importunate gentleman, ‘‘ mise- 
“rable sinners,” their two hundred and fifty 
years of happy oblivion, ‘‘ when the wicked 
“cease from troubling,” is now disturbed by 
ruthless inquisitors; and the Maine Historical 
Society spreads upon its pages, (ii, 31,) Mr. 
George Folsom’s eulogy upon the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth, which he used to point the taunt that 
“had a tithe of their energy and resolute spirit 
“animated the Kennebec colonists,” [ef 1607] 
““whose resources were so much superior, a more 
“grateful task might have awaited the pen that 
“should relate the story of this enterprise.” 
And Mr. Rufus King Sewall, in his Ancient 
Dominions of Maine, pp. 98-95, gives but the 
burden of the old song, ‘‘Lawlessness, reckless- 
‘‘ness,” and as little regret at ‘‘ their early de- 
“parture” from New England as had followed 
them from Old England. 

But their year of grace came at last—Judas, 
Richard III., Phillip I., Aaron Burr, and Jeffer- 
son Davis have had defenders ; and, in 1864, Mr. 
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Edward Bourne came to the rescue, and standing, 
not on the graves of those unhappy gentlemen, 
for they were wise and ran away, but of ‘‘ the 
poor Indians” whom, it is said, they shot down 
in ranks, solemnly swept away all this testimony, 
from Strachey to Sewall, as only ‘‘some severe crit- 
‘*icisms on the moral character of the Sagadahock 
** Colonists of 1607;” and that he had been ‘ re- 
** quested” by his ‘‘Committee of Arrangements to 
‘*say,” that, in their ‘‘ belief,” they ‘‘ have no 
foundation in history;” and that those injured 
gentlemen ‘‘ had abandoned all the genial asso- 
‘*ciations of home life, exposed themselves to 
‘* hazards, over the wide oceans, of which few of 
‘*them had any experience,” etc., etc. Will the 
‘* Secretary ’ of that ‘*‘ Committee” send to the 
HisTroricaAL MAGAZINE, the authorities for their 
‘* belief,” as Mr. Bourne forgot to mention them ? 
The next year, 1865, Mr. Patterson, on the same 
spot, assured the Committee ‘‘ This is hallowed 
ground ;” and they printed it. How much easier 
this, and to quote the maxim, ‘‘ nothing but good 
‘*of the dead,” ‘‘ Give every man his due, and 
which would escape a whipping. ?” 

But, to return to Mr. Willis'’s supplementary 
lines ; he goes on to argue his baseless assumption 
of a Popham‘ State,” and thinks the ‘‘ the suppo- 
‘** sition” that the ‘‘ proprietors were 
‘‘commencing their improvements by placing a 
‘Colony of convicts on their domain is not only 
‘*absurd, but would indicate a want of inteili- 
“gence and common sense.” All this is specula- 
tive rather than historical, like the curious rea- 
soning of the schoolmen rather than the usual ap- 
peal of the Portland historian, ‘‘ to the Law and 
‘the Testimony.” 

Doubtlessit would be ‘‘absurd,” now ; but it was 
then ‘* a common and grosse errour” to look upon 
these outside places as ‘‘sinckes of State . . . 
‘*to drayne away their filth.’ So wrote John 
White, in his Planter’s Plea, 1680. 

Indeed, is it courteous to President Bourne to 
pronounce the ‘‘ supposition” an ‘ absurd” one, 
when so lately as the memorable year of the great 
Address, 1864, that learned and logical antiquary 
therein asserted, with notable emphasis, that James- 
town was no better than it should have been? 
The particulars are curious and interesting. It 
appears that a friend of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
familiar with and interested in these American 
affairs, one Sir William Alexander, published in 
1630, A Mappe and Description of New England. 
Mr. Bourne quotes this book, with more or less ac- 
curacy, that ‘‘The first company” [Popham’s, of 
1607] ‘*that went of purpose to inhabit there, 
‘*near to Sagadahoc, were pressed to the enter- 
‘* prise, as endangered by the law or by their own 
‘* necessities,” (page 25,) and then adds, ‘‘ Let 
‘*any one read the Chapter, in Bancroft’s History 
‘*of the United States, in relation to Jamestown, 
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‘¢in Virginia, and he will at once be convinced 
‘*that the writer” [Alexander] ‘‘had that Colony 
**in view.” 

It would not be right to omit that Mr. Bourne 
had anticipated this — of improbability with 
an intensely animated and quite exhaustive elo- 
quence, which was quieted, at last, only by his 
lucky discovery that, after all, Alexander had only 
blundered as to the place and really meant 
Jamestown, though he wrote especially of Saga- 
dahoc ; when, presto, rhetoric became dumb before 
the certainty of facts, If Mr. Willis could ad- 
duce a scintilla of evidence that Popham had the 
generous idea of ‘‘ founding a State,” it might 
give a momentary shadow of a reason for waving 
aside concurrent and according proof to the con- 


trary, found in Strachey, Alexander, Gorges, Au- | 


brey, Fuller, Bacon, Lloyd, and others, as being 
‘* misunderstood or misapplied;” but all the 
zealous research of ‘‘ the faithful” fails of an iota 
of such testimony, and ends only in the whispered 
report that, sotto voce, ‘‘the less we say of Mr. 
‘€ Chief-justice Popham, the better!” Lame and 
impotent conclusion! 


The difference, then, between Mr. Willis and | 


Mr. Bourne is, that while Mr. Willis argues the 
improbability of a certain plan, and that the mere 
‘* supposition” is ‘* absurd” because it ‘‘ would in- 
_ **dicatea want of intelligenceand common sense,” 

to do so now/ Mr. Bourne turns to his books 
for facts, and shows that, ‘‘absurd” or not, exactly 
that plan was pursued ; that Bacon, the wisest of 
mankind, did that very thing, and attempted ‘‘ the 
‘¢plantation of Munster” with ‘‘the scum of 
‘* people, and wicked and condemned men ;” and 
that the folly was repeated at Jamestown, under the 
same Charter, and under the same general auspic- 
es which stimulated the enterprise at Sagadahoc. 
(Address, 22-25, 36. 37.). 


“But your theory does not agree with the | 


‘* facts.” ‘** So much the worse for the facts,” said 
the Scotchman. 

The force of Mr. Willis’s reasoning being so 
completely broken by Mr. Bourne’s unquestioned 
historical facts to the contrary, any apparent incon- 
sistency on the part of the latter gentleman, in his 
memorable Address of 1864, becomes a separate 
and incidental inquiry. 

Mr. Bourne yields full faith to Alexander, if he 
meant Jamestown; but if Alexander did not 
blunder in writing Sagadahoc instead of James- 
town, and really meant what he said—for he was 
writing particularly of New England—then Mr. 
Bourne, in some unexplained way, suddenly de- 
tects in the unfortunate Alexander, ‘‘some of the 


‘¢ worst features of humanity,” ‘‘ an uncharitable | 


‘¢and slanderous spirit,” and ‘‘ thinks it manifest 
‘¢the calumny of Sir William has no support in 


‘“‘imperfect history.” (pp. 25.85.) Perhaps it | 


may soothe the wounded sensibilities of Sir Wil- 
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liam’s kindred to read some of Mr. Bourne’s re- 
flections in this connection ; which no doubt were 
intended as an emollient. ‘‘ When one’s deepest 
‘*thoughts are stirred, the outward manifestations 
‘*are frequently not very creditable to God’s 
‘*children. Slander, though sometimes even the 
‘offspring of quiet religious sensibilities, was 
‘*then, byno means, an uncommon element in the 
‘* intercourse of life.’’ (p. 25). Good for Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander ! 

How it happens that whether Alexander re- 
ferred to one or the other of the two solitary 
squads of English outlaws, on our Atlantic coast, 
in the year 1607, makes him a saint or a sinner, 
in Mr. Bourne’s ‘‘ opinion,” he does not tell. 

The distinguished historian does sometimesseem 
a little confused—for instance, on page 25, he 
says that Alexander ‘‘speaks specially of the 
**Popham Colony ;” but, on page 36 he is posi- 
tive, this Sir William had Jamestown specially 
‘*in view,” and that ‘‘it cannot be otherwise !” 
Of course, there is no ‘‘ absurdity” in this, more 
than in a great part of modern Popham litera- 
ture; but to understand it requires a subtlety 
that can 


- » « “distinguish and divide 
** A hair twixt South and South-west side.” 


May the next twenty-ninth of August be a genial 
| day at Fort Popham, and yield abundance of 
balmy eloquence on the worth and virtue of Pop- 
ham and his convicts. 


“Trne patriots they, for be it understood, 
‘* They left their country for their country’s good.” 


2.—A Parlor Comedy. Our best Society: being an Adapta- 
tion of The Potiphar ee". In Four Acts. By Irving 
a Troy, N. Y.: ivately printed. 1868. Octavo, 
Pp. 50. 

This is a very clever little drama, for the par- 
lor, in which the hollowness of ‘‘ our best socie- 
‘*ty” and the shallowness of its more prominent 
members are cleverly satirized. The different 
characters are very well sustained ; and the plot is 
not more unnatural than plots generally are. 

It is very well calculated for the purpose for 
which it was written; and, we doubt not, will be 
very aeceptable to the young people who engage 
in such amusements. 

The printing is Munsell’s, and, therefore, ‘very 
good: and the edition numbered three hundred 
copies, exclusively for private circulation. 


8.—History of Grants under the Great Council for New 
| England; a Lecture of the Course by members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society,delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute. Jan. 15, 1869. By Samuel F. Haven, A.M. Boston: 
| 1869. Octavo, pp. 86. 


Our readers are already acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which led to the organization of this 
| noted Course of Lectures, by members of the: 
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Massachusetts Historical Society, before the 
Lowell Institute, of Boston, since, in our last 
number, we called their attention to them, while 
noticing Mr. Winthrop’s Introductory to the series. 
We need not repeat, therefore, what we said on 
that subject, on that occasion. 

The tract before us, which has been sent to us 
by its excellent author, is devoted to a subject 
which, in itself, was unfit, from its dryness, for 
a popular discourse ; and it required the skill of 
an adept in such matters and the resources of a 
close student to make it at all acceptable to a mixed 


audience of such thoughtless, giddy hearers as | 


generally assemble in a public hall, on such an oc- 
casion. 

In this delicate undertaking, however, Mr. Ha- 
ven was eminently successful. He perceived 


the danger into which the Committee had cast | 


him ; and with admirable judgment and a clear 
head he not only skillfully avoided it, but he re- 
ally surrounded his subject with so many attrac- 
tions—appropriate attractions, too, and by no 
means misplaced—that his Lecture must have been 
well received, if it met with a tithe of its deserts. 

The paper presents a retrospect of the European 
organizations, for discovery and settlement, and 


of the various voyages which were made under | 


their patronage ; and it notices, in its chronologi- 
cal order and with great precision, the character 
and doings of ‘‘ The Council established at Ply- 
“mouth, in the County of Devon, for the Planting, 
“Ruling, and Governing of New England in A- 
**merica,” and the various Grants of Lands which 
were made, or attempted to be made, under its 
authority. Ina Supplement, because they ‘‘ would 

_ “have been tedious in a Lecture before a general 
‘‘audience,” Mr. Haven has given a more partic- 
ular account of the ‘‘ Grants made or proposed by 
‘the Council ” referred to. 

Whatever Mr. Haven does is generally done 
well; and the service which, in this instance, he 
has rendered to students, in a somewhat obscure 
portion of American History, will be widely 
welcomed. 

We are sorry that Mr. Haven did not sce fit to 
give an authority for stigmatising the settlement 
at Sagadahoc, as ‘‘ The company of outlaws which, 
‘‘in imitation of the French, Chief-justice Pop- 
‘‘ham sent to the mouth of thie Sagadahoc or Ken- 
*‘ebec-river, in 1607; ” especially in view of the 
fact that his statements concerning ‘the Puritan 
“‘leaders” have not been thus overlooked. 


If reliance was then placed on the malefactors | 


of Europe for material for colonization, as some 
would have us suppose, would it not be well for 


Mr. Haven to show us the evidence that those | 


“Puritan leaders” who scttled in Massachusetts, 
were not also exiles ‘‘ for their country’s good; ” 
and how many of those gentry were not actually 
Sugitives from justice, if nothing more? It is very 
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well known that more than one of the Fathers of 
the Bay Colony came away secretly, in order to 
avoid the officers of the law who were then look- 
ing for them: was it because they were innocent 
men, that they thus stole away from England ; or 
was it because they were conscious of their own 
short-comings before the law of England, and pre- 
ferred to fly rather than meet the issue? No one 
can tell us the facts better than Mr. Haven: let his 
be the duty of proving to us that these fugitive 
Puritans, stealing out of England, like many other 
culprits, then and now, were guiltless before Eng- 
land’s laws, when they sailed from England. 

The pamphlet is very neatly printed, and seems 
to have been intended exclusively for private cir- 
culation. 


4.—Records of Massachusetts under its first Charter: a 
Lecture of a course by members of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Jan. 
26, 1869. By Charles W. Upham. Boston: Printed for the 
Author. 1869. Octavo, pp. 30. 

We are indebted to Mr. Upham for a copy of 
this Lecture, delivered in the Course which was 
organized by the venerable Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, for the purpose of taking observa- 
tions for the correction of the Massachusetts his- 
torical reckonings, now sadly out of order. 

Mr. Upham opens with an allusion to the dig- 
nity which belongs to the formation of a body- 
politic; and he proceeds, thence, after referring 
to the Records of the Bay Colony, under its origi- 
nal Charter, to show the consequent importance 
of those Records, as the best existing exhibit of the 
actual formation of a body-politic and its success- 
ful establishment among the nations of the earth. 
He compares the Records of the Bay Colony, from 
that stand-point, with the Records of the Ply- 
mouth Colony; and, as a son of the Puritans, he 
gives to the aristocratic Puritans of the Bay the 
preference which some would have given to the 
more republican Pilgrims of Plymouth. 

A careful analysis of the polity as well as the 
policy of the Puritan fathers follows; and every 
portion of this branch of the subject which has met 
our eye is marked with a moderation of preten- 
sions and an accuracy of statement which are as 
unusual in that quarter, as they are welcome, if they 
are to be considered as truly the harbingers of a 
new era in the literary history of Massachusetts. 

As an instance of the new order of things at 
Boston, which the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety is said to have inaugurated in this Course of 
Lectures, Mr. Upham alluded elaborately to the 
action of the Massachusetts General Court, ‘‘ at 
‘*its very first meeting after the transfer of the 
‘* Charter,” on the matter of suffrage in the Col- 
ony—‘‘no man shall be admitted to the freedom 
‘* of this body-politic, but such as are members of 
**some of the Churches within the limits of the 
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“game ”—and if William Frederic Poole was in | it the First Church, which sustained Roger, even 


the audience, as we have excellent reasons for be- 
lieving he was, he must have felt the sting of the 
hot iron with which Mr. Upham thus publicly 
branded him, as a willing falsifier of the Records 
of Massachusetts, on this subject ; and in the glow- 
ing remarks in which the Lecturer as openly as- 


Bay Colony, as Mr. Brodhead had done in his 
paper on Andros, two years before, at the cost 
of a public insult, offered to him by the upstart 


literature of peculiarly modern Boston, to whom 
we have referred, the latter must have heard, with 
peculiar disfavor, this verdict of his country- 
man—a verdict which was as crushing as it was 
well deserved. Verily, ‘‘ whose tongue soe’er 
“speaks false, not truly speaks; who speaks not 
‘truly, lies.” 

As a whole, this Lecture is one of the most ac- 
ceptable contributions to American historical lit- 
erature which we have met for many a day ; and 
against such as this, and those of Messrs. Winthrop 
and Haven, not a dissenting voice would be rais- 
ed, nor one of discontent. Let Massachusetts men 


look at them, and take courage. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 


5.—Historical Discourse on the Ruling Elders of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, Pa., delivered at 


the installation of Messrs. Alfred Armstrong, William S. | 
. Fahnstock, 


Shaffer, Dr. James Fleming, and Walter 
Jr., as Elders of the Church, Sunday, March 7, 1868. By 
Rev. T. H. Robinson. Harrisburg, Pa.: 1868. Octavo, 
pp. 37. 

A very neatly-printed pamphlet, in which is 
very agreeably presented a series of biographical 
sketches of those who, as its Ruling Elders, have 
controlled the affairs of this Church, since its or- 
ganization as such, in 1792. Besides these per- 
sonal matters, there is very little relating to the 
Church itself, and nothing concerning the neigh- 
borhood in which the Church is situated. 


6.—Memoir of Francis Peabody, President of the Hesex 
Institute. By Charles W. Upham. Salem, Mass.: Essex 
Institute Press. 1868. Octavo, pp. 80. . 

Mr. Upham began this eulogy with an allusio 
to ‘‘the influences which made” Mr. Peabody 
and the Essex Institute ‘‘ what they have been, 
‘¢and brought him into the relation he sustained, 
‘*as their chosen leader and head ;” and in doing 
so, he went back to the Puritan fathers, ‘‘ asthe 
‘“primal and general cause to which results of this 
** sort are to be traced.” 

We have no doubt our good friend, Mr. Up- 
ham honestly supposes the fathers of Salem made 
Salem what he supposes it is; but which of the 
fathers it was who produced these ‘‘ results” he 
does not tell us. Was it Roger Williams? Was 


} 


when others reviled him? If so, how does that 
tally with some other stories which we hear from 
the Bay, concerning the virtues and influences of 
certain other ‘ fathers” of that Colony, who were 


| exactly the opposite, in every respect, of this Bap- 


| tist ‘‘ father” of Salem and of the Church which 
serted the truth concerning the suffrage in the | 





so manfully stood by him? 
Really, Mr. Upham should have been above 


| these petty influences of petty men, who love to 


| pander to the petty local prejudices of insignifi- 
aspirant to leadership in the peculiar historical | 


cant old women, male and female, who are to be 
found in every little country village; and he 
should have looked at the stern fact that Sa- 
lem’s honestly-secured commerce has made Salem 
wealthy and influential ; and that Salem’s wealth 


| and influence have produced or procured Salem's 


intellectual strength and culture. Take away 


| from the account the results of that commerce, 


and what would Salem have been that any other 


| country town of Massachusetts is not, notwith- 


standing her ‘‘ fathers?” These tales of the ‘‘ Pu- 
‘*ritan fathers” and of their fancied virtues and 
apochryphal influences are obsolete ideas, over 
and over again exploded; and if our neigh- 
bors in Massachusetts have no other virtues than 
those which they inherited from these ‘‘ fathers” 
—which, if we must believe their own stories, 
must be the case—there is no wonder they are no 
better nor more virtuous than those who had 
no such ‘‘ Puritan fathers” to fall back on—of 
which, also, we have very good evidence. 

Mr. Upham’s picture of old Salem, his word- 


| painting of Count Rumford, and_ his description 


of the successive steps which led to the formation 
of the Essex Institute, are excellent and appro- 
priate; and his minute and judicious description . 
of the life, and attainments, and public spirit, of 
Colonel Peabody, is worthy of all praise. 

This eulogy forms part of the Collections of the 
Essex Institute, referred to in our last number ; 
and its neatness reflects credit on the workmen 
who produced it. 


1.— Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Cornelt 
University, for the academic year, 1868-9; with an an- 
nouncement of the Terms, Courses of Study, &c. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: 1869. Octavo, pp. 86. 

We have gone overthis pamphlet with the live- 
liest interest : Ithaca has many ties which bind 
us to her; and we turn back the current of our 
attention, and remember the Ezra Cornell, the 
George W. Schuyler, the Josiah B. Williams, 
and the William Andrus, whose names are prom- 
inent on the list of Trustees, as among those 
whom, when a boy, more than thirty years ago, 
we very well knew as prominent residents of 
Ithaca.” There is one name, however, which we 
do not see on this list, a name which should be 
be there, since the good man who bears it has 
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earned that distinction by his services in behalf of 
the institution, even if his merits as a man are 
to be overlooked or the propriety of his connec- 


tion with it, as an old-time resident and benefac- | 
We need not name him: those | 


whom we have named, above, will readily recog- | 
Choirs of 1804, 1815, 1887, and 1867; the Church 


tor of the town. 


nize him. 


The Faculty seems to be very complete and | 


very able; and, as a whole, it undoubtedly is so. 
But we fear that, in some cases, the cost of the 


show Professors has been greater than the result | 


of their labors or influence ; and we are not quite 
sure that the crisis which one of them has indi- 


cated as being possibly very near at hand, when | 


certain carpet-bags must be picked up and carried 
away, might not work a decided advantage, in 
the long run, to the Cornell University. 

We notice, also, that certain specified Chairs are 


vacant, to be filled at an early day,—among them | 


those of Political Economy and American Histo- 
ry—and we hope that these will not be filled with 
either fancy men or mere theorists, but by earn- 


est, working students, who are not ashamed to | 
| to savor of a Baptist Church—the result, it may 


work, and who will not consent to eat unearned 


bread—men who will not willfully give currency | 


to a falsehood, nv matter how fashionable it may 
be, nor hesitate to defend the Truth against all 
comers, under all circumstances, no matter how 
unfashionable or unpalatable. 


The Courses of Study are evidently yet incom- | 


plete, and not to be judged as perfect Courses 
should be. 


8.—Historical Discourse dalivered on occasion of the 
One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Con- 
gregational Church and the 
Sunday School, in Westminster, Mass., September 9, 1868. 
By A. Judson Rich, (the Pastor). With ‘Appendix. Spring- 
field, Mass., 1869. Octavo, pp 99. 

In 1728, the General Court of Massachusetts 
set apart some of the public lands in that Colony, 
for the use of the descendants of those who, years 
before, had been engaged in the Narragansett 
War ; and one portion of that apportionment, in 
Worcester-county, was known as ‘‘ Narragansett, 
‘No. 2.” In December, 1783, the first ‘‘ Proprie- 
‘‘ tors’ ‘meeting” was held, and the lands were 
then distributed; and in March, 1737, the first 
family occupied the territory. In 1739, the first 
Meeting-house was erected; and in 1742, a Church 
was organized anda Minister called. Disorder 
soon crept in, however ; and not until 1765, did 
the settlement enjoy peace in its ecclesiastical re- 
lations. In 1759, it was incorporated as a ‘ Dis- 
‘*trict ” with the name of West Minster; and, in 
1770, it became, in law, a Town. 

In the volume befvre us, Mr. Rich notices, suc- 
cessively, the settlement of the town, the succes- 
sive Pastors of the Church, the Deacons, the Reviv- 
als which the Church has enjoyed, its Prayer- 
meetings, the Village Academy, the Choir, the 
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Sunday-school, the Mission Cause, the ‘‘ Patriot- 
‘*ism” of the Church, the Anti-slavery sentiment, 
Temperance, Anti-masonry, Perfectionism, the 
Meeting-houses, Stoves in the Church, etc.; and 
an Appendix—in which are a report of the Anni- 
versary Proceedings; Lists of the members of the 


Records ; the Church Covenant and Articles of 
Faith ; Officers of the Church ; present Members of 
the Church ; and the names of the entire member- 
ship of the Church—closes thé volume. He haspre- 
sented the facts with considerable care, and he has 
evidently endeavored to present the history of the 
Town and the Church in as complete a form as 
possible, and with all the attractions of style of 
which he was capable. In both instances, we be- 
lieve, he has succeeded; yet we must say that the 
style is not one which strikes our fancy nor is it 
such an one as becomes a work of this character. 
We are not informed of the peculiar religious 


| views of Mr. Rich, beyond the declaration of his 
| opinions concerning Baptism and Communion and 


his evident antagonism to every thing which seems 


be, of his evidently unsuccessful attempt to be- 
come a Baptist preacher, forming a new illustration 


| of the old fable of the fox and the ‘‘ sour” 
grapes. 


He evidently considers anything as 
Baptism,* however; and that everybody, wheth- 
er baptized or unbaptized, can properly partake 
of the Lord’s Supper.t He evidently professes 
to be Orthodox in his religious faith and prac- 
tise, yet he loudly condemns the Orthodox Pas- 
tors who have preceded him, in everything which 


| distinguished them from those of an entirely 
iftieth Anniversary of the | 


opposite faith; and he evidently favors, in the 
broadest terms, and as earnestly approves, the ‘‘ Per- 
‘* fectionism ” of Oberlin. He is a Congregation- 
alist, by profession; yet he more emphatically 
approves the great distinguishing features of the 
Methodists than those of his own Church; while 
those of the Universalists seem to merit no por- 
tion of his disapproval, and he evidently en- 
vies their liberality and hankers after an union 
with them. He also favors the world, in the 
midst of his History, with his views concerning 
the Puritans and the Pilgrims, whom he evident- 
ly mixes, blindly, in his conclusions ; and he pass- 
es judgment, also, on the settlement of Pastors ; on 
Pastoral sternness of manners; on the proper 
location for a vestry ; and on which side of the pul- 
pit the doors should be placed. 





* That he may not be misunderstood we quote his words :— 
‘*the form of administration of the rite of Baptism is a 
“matter of little importance.” p. 25. See also his ideas on 
Baptism of converts. pp. 31, 82. 

t “ Close communion,’’—by which term he seems to know 
the exclusion of all, from the Lord’s table, who have not been 
baptized—he considers as “unscriptural, uncharitable,and in 
“no sense in harmony with the spirit and genius of the Gos- 
‘*pel,”’ etc, Vide p. 25, 
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It is to be regretted that Mr. Rich took occa- 
sion, on an anniversary such as this, to say any- 
thing which was calculated to wound the sensi- 
bilities, on matters of mere faith, of any of his 
audience ; and it argues poorly for the three Col- 
leges through which he has passed, that a style 
such as this was employed in a ‘historical dis- 
** course,” into which he has interwoven so much 
local history which is at once both interesting and 
valuable. 

Typographically, the pamphlet is a very hand- 
some one; and reflects credit on the mechanical 
skill of Samuel Bowles & Co., of Springfield. 


9.—Commemorative Discourse. A Sermon on the Char- 
acter and Labors of the late Rev. Jeremiah 8S. Lord, D. D., 
Pastor of the Reformed Church, Harlem, New York City. 
Preached in the Harlem Presbyterian Church, N. Y. C., 
Apr:l 18, 1869. By E. H. Gillett, New York: Board of Pab- 
lication of Reformed Church of America. 1869. Octavo, 
pp. 18. 

The Pastor of the ancient Dutch Church at 
this ancient Dutch village, whose character and 
labors formed the subject of this Sermon, must 
have been one of rare excellence to have drawn 
from so careful aman as Doctor Gillett, such high 
praise as he has yielded to him in this Sermon; 
and those who know the preacher as well as we 
know him, will need no guarantee of either the 
fidelity of the likeness or the stern sincerity of the 
artist. 


There is no doubt that Doctor Lord was an ear- 


nest, honest, effective preacher; a sincere Chris- | 


tian ; and a large-hearted, upright man ; and his 
neighbor and friend, in this Sermon, has erected 
@ monument to his memory, which both his fami- 
ly and his neighbors and friends may look on with 
unalloyed satisfaction. 


0.—OF FICIAL PUBLICATION. 


10.—New Jersey and the Rebellion: a history of the ser- 
vices of the troops and oe of New Jersey in aid of the 
Union cause. By John Y. Foster. Published by authority 
of the State. Newark, N. J.: Martin R. Dennis & Co. 1863, 
Octavo, pp. viii, 872. 

We do not understand to what extent this is 
really an official work ; but we suspect that it is a 
private enterprize to which the Legislature extend- 
ed, only, to a limited extent, the use of the State’s 
Records and the State’s pecuniary assistance. 
We cannot treat it, however, as a Trade publica- 
tion, but as an Official issue. 

At any rate, the Author seems to have thor- 
oughly covered his ground; and, what is more, 


fidence of those who are supposed to be best qual- 
ified to judge of the merits of his work—indeed, 
there is no seeming difference of opinion concern- 
ing it, among those officers with whom we have 


|in brackets, in their proper places. 


| very superior. 
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corresponded : all speak well of it ; none seem to 
have a word to offer against it. 

We have had occasion to turn to different por- 
tions of the volume, and in every instance the result 
has been perfectly satisfactory. There seems to 
have been no attempt at fine writing ; but a plain, 
unadorned, and apparently truthful narrative is 
presented throughout-—a style of writing history 
which some others might adopt without disad- 
vantage, either to the cause in which they serve 
or to their own reputations. 

The volume is a very neat one ; and is very well 
illustrated with a portrait and maps. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


11.—A brief narrative of the Progress of the Gospel among 
the Indians of New England, 1670. By Rev. John Eliot. 
With Introductory Notes, by W. T. R. Marvin. Boston: 
Wiggin & Lunt. 1868, Small quarto and quarto, pp. 86. 

This is a careful re-print of one of the rarest 
of the tracts of John Eliot, with various addi- 
tions, illustrative of the text and descriptive of 
its author and his writings, by Mr. Marvin of 
Boston. 

Of these additions, the first is a ‘ Prefatory 
“ Note,” in which the Editor describes the work 
and speaks of its extreme rarity—only one copy 
of it having been found in the United States— 
and the plan which he adopted in printing it. 
A “Bibliographical Note” comes next, in which 
are described, in chronological order, the var- 
ious tracts which were written and published 
on the subject of Christianizing the Indians of 
New England, with references to the several re- 
prints of them, by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Mr. Sabin, and the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. A list of Mr. Eliot’s other works 
follows, in the same Note; and among the lat- 
ter, while describing the Dying Speeches and 
Counsels of such Indians as dyed in the Lord, 
originally published without a date, Mr. Marvin 
very neatly corrects an error into which Doctor 
Dexter had evidently fallen, concerning the date 
of its publication. 

The tract follows, printed from a manuscript 
copy of the original which is in the British 
Museum. The style of the original, in capitals, 


| punctuation, etc., has been carefully followed ; 


and the pages of the original have been noted, 
The con- 
tents of the tract are interesting merely because 
they form a part of the history of the New Eng- 
‘and Indians; but we find nothing apart from 


| that connection which is at all important. 
he seems to have very thoroughly secured the con- 


The typography of the tract is excellent— 
the paper being tinted, laid, and the letter-press 
The edition numbered twenty 
copies on large paper, and a hundred and fifty 
on small paper. 
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12.—Memorial.—Genealogy, and Ecclesiastical History. 
To which is added an Appendix, with — Notes, 
and afollIndex. By Alfred Andrews. Chicago, Ill: A. 
H, Andrews. 1867, Octavo, pp. 588, 

Under this very obscure title, "Mr. Andrews 
has published a very good book. 

He commences with s glance at the general 
history of the old town of Farmington, in Con- 
necticut. He then takes up that portion of the 
old town which was known as “ The Great 
“Swamp,” and traces its history, from its origin 


to its change of name to Kensington ; and thence, | 


until the formation of a new parish wifh the name 
of “ New Briton.” 

New Britain is the great subject of the author; 
and he treats that subject in its ecclesiastical 
rather than its secular character. In fact, very 
little is said of the town, in its civil capacity ; 
while the ecclesiastical Society and the Church, 
and their members, and the families of those 
members, enjoy the most labored attention of 
the author. 


The greater portion of the volume isa Geneal- | 

ogy of the various families who have been rep- | ‘ : 
8) . : P- | the Author and the Printer for their labor and 
; | outlay. 

these are arranged, with here and there an excep- | = 


tion, in the order in which their names stand on | s ae 
| remarkable admission 


resented in the membership of the Church; and 


the Records of the Church. Of these there are 
thirty-four who “owned the Covenant ;” one thou- 
sand, four hundred, and sixty-five others follow, 
of those who have subsequently become members ; 
and chapters follow these Genealogies, devoted, 
respectively, to a statistical summary of the his- 


tory of the Church and of individuals in the | 


town; to the Sunday and Common Schools of 
New Britain; to the various Churches which 
are now existing in the town; to the Manufac- 
turers and their progress ; and to very complete 
Indices of the names referred to. 

The venerable author of this volume is now 
nearly seventy-two years of age, a Deacon, and 
School Superintendant. He describes himself 
as “a plain man, more used to the plough than 
“the pen;” and he seems to have been turned 
into the authorial channel by mere accident, and 
continued in it only ‘for the love of the thing.” 
There is less reason, therefore, to expect per- 
fection or even completeness, than, under more 


favorable circumstances, might be looked for in | 


the work ; and there is, in that cause, a legiti- 


mate excuse for any imperfection in the arrange- | 


ment and any obscurity in the style. 


be bettered; and we cheerfully yield to the 
venerable author, the sincere praise which 
honestly belongs to him for having produced 
a volume of great local usefulness, at an enor- 
mous cost of patient labor. He evidently start- 
ed to give, not a town history, but a history of 
the Church and its membership; and we shall 
be most happy to see any,other volume, not the 


There is, | 
however, very little in the volume, which can | 


| work of a practised hand, in which such an 
undertaking has been more thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

The volume is a very neat one; and is orna- 
mented with a portrait of Mr. Smalley, for a 
| long time the Pastor of the Church, 


18.—The History of Vermont, from its discovery to ite 
admission into the Union, in 1791. By Hiland Hall. Alba- 
| ny, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1868. Octavo. pp. xii, 522. 

We have received from its venerable and hon- 
ored Author, a copy of this volume; and we 
are glad to present it to the notice of our read- 
ers. 
We had, before, the Histories of Vermont by 
Tra Allen, Williams, Graham, Thompson, and 
B. H. Hall; but there was room for a compact, 
well-considered, honestly-written History of the 
State, from the Vermont stand-point, such as we 
have now before us; and we hope,—against 
| hope, we fear—that Vermont will appreciate it 
for its fidelity to her cause, and recompense 





Governor Hall opens his narrative with the 
remarkable, because it 
concedes all that has ever been said against the 
| political integrity of the founders of the State 
—that ‘‘ the State of Vermont, as an independ- 
“ant Commonwealth, struggled into existence 
“through a DOUBLE revolution. The early in- 
“‘ habitants of the State REVOLTED against the 
“ Province of New York, to which the territory 
“had been annexed by the arbitrary will of the 
‘¢ King ; and they united with their brethren 
“of the other Colonies, in their armed resist- 
“ance to the demands of the mother coun- 
“try;” and he then proceeds “to inquire into 
| “and state the causes which produced the form- 
“er revolution,” [that against the local Govern- 
ment in New York] “and to take some notice 
‘‘of its progress, from its commencement to its 
“ final consummation in the acknowledgement of 
“the independence of the State, By NEw YORK, 
“and its consequent admission as a member of 
“the Federal Union.” 

As we said, the Author has admitted all that 
has been said, even by James Duane, concern- 
ing the action of the inhabitants of what is 
|now Vermont—that they were legally subjects 
of the Colonial Government of New York; that 
the territory was under the legal jurisdiction 
of that Government; that those inhabitants, of 
what is now Vermont, “ revolted,” rose in IN- 





| SURRECTION against, the legitimate Government 


to which they were legally subject; and that, 
by “ revolution” and “ revolt,” they managed to 
assume a form of organization which became 
real and substantial only as a ‘$ consequence” of 
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its formal recognition, as such, years afterwards, 
by, and on payment of, a sum of money to, New 
York—he might have said, also, the State of 
New York—to which, from the ninth of July, 
1776, the whole concern had been, continually 
and indisputably, legally subject. 

Having admitted all that we have ever 
claimed, the elaborate apology which Govern- 
or Hall has next proceeded to offer for that 
insurrection of the Vermontese, is not a matter 
which we need look at—we do not admire that 
class of literature which seeks to justify what is 


admitted to have been a crime; and we do not pro- | 


ose to argue in support of what is acknowledged 
by Governor Hall himself to have been a law, 
which was, or ought to have been, binding alike 
on all who were within the bounds of its author- 
ity. We say we cannot enter on such a discus- 
sion in this place, nor Go we think it prudent, 
because if the Vermontese were excusable for 
thus openly violating the written law to which 
they owed obedience, and, through it, allegiance 


to the Sovereign by whose authority that law | 


was enacted, it may be that other insurgents 


have been equally excusable,—even those in the | 


Helderberg War, in which we “fought, bled, 
“and died,” “for our country,” years ago—and 
that treason is not necessarily odious and trai- 
tors not always criminal. We pass, therefore, to 
the capture of Ticonderoga. 


In the Chapter devoted to that subject, the | 
narrative is, of course, the version of Ethan Al- | 


len; and we regret that the venerable Author 
has been pleased, without even an allusion to 
them, to pass over those statements and those 
authorities which direct attention to the other 
side. Such a course tends to conceal, from the 
unwary and uninformed, the fact that there is 
another side to the story; and, so far, it is un- 
just. 

, Governor Hall insists that the naked idea 
of the seizure of Ticonderoga originated with 
John Brown, which we do not deny; but we do 
deny, and Governor Hall affords no evidence to 
thecontrary,that ‘the Committee of Green Moun- 
‘tain Boys” either thought or cared anything 
whatever about the matter, until, like many an- 
- other mercenary, they were moved into the 
service by the three hundred pounds, in money, 
which was carried there from the Treasury of the 
Colony of Connecticut, by the Committee from 
Hartford, which had been organized at the in- 
stance of Samuel H. Parsons, one of its number, 
at the prompting of Benedict Arnold, while the 


latter was on his way to Boston, at the head of | 


his Company. - He does not tell us, also, that, 
after urging Parsons to organize the movement, 
Arnold actually finished his march to the Camp; 
carried his ideas into practical effect through 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts ; and 


| : te 
| reached Castleton in season to join in the opera- 


| tions of those Green Mountaineers, of whose 
| constant readiness to enter on the work we have 
| heard so much, Governor Hall admits all this; 

yet he strangely withholds from Arnold the 
| credit to which, if the facts recited by him in 
this volume are correctly stated, that brave, and 
energetic, and able officer is justly and solely en- 
titled. If it was not the money from Connecti- 
cut which moved the Vermontese, why did not 
they move .before it arrived among them? If 
| that money was accessible before the organiza- 
tion of the Committee which carried it to Ver- 
mont, why was not it sent previously? If that 
Committee was organized before Samuel H. 
Parsons returned to Hartford and moved in 
the matter, where is the record of its prior or- 
ganization or that of any prior meeting or prior 
action? If Samuel H. Parsons received the sug- 
gestion from any other person than Arnold, why 
was the latter particularly named in that con- 
| nection and no other person even alluded to ? 
If Arnold did not originate the movement—mark 
you, we say the movement against, not the naked 
abstract idea of the desirableness of the posses- 
sion of, the fortress and its contents,—who did 
originate it, and when? Finally, if Arnold was 
the originator of the movement, as well as a per- 
sonal actor in the premises, why, for decency’s 
| sake and truth’s, is not the honor given to him, 
even in Vermont? Why is it not told, in such 
a volume as this, that some people think dif- 
| ferently, on this subject, from the ordinary run 
of Vermonters; and that some others have 
written on the subject, besides those to whom 
reference is made therein; and that they have 
presented both sides of the story, fairly and 
squarely ? 

Allen and his party having thus tasted money 
from the coast, they seem to have been anxious 
| to keep the financial teat in their mouths; and 
within a month—the fort was taken on the tenth 
of May and_this occurred on the second of 
June—Allen “addressed a long letter to the 
“Provincial Congress of New York in favor of 
“an immediate invasion of Canada,” under his 
command, and modestly asked to be put on the 
pay-roll of the Colony, promising to be “zeal- 
“ously ambitious to conduct for the best good 
“of my country and the honor of the Govern- 
“ment.” Unfortunately for the peace of New 
York, the money was not supplied on his request ; 
and Allen and his party looked elsewhere for it— 
just where,thank God, need beno longer unknown 
to those who will take the trouble to inquire 
into the matter. Even the Vermontese them- 
selves evidently had no confidence in Allen ; and, 
| on the twenty-seventh of July, when the officers 
were to be chosen to command the jirst Regi- 








ment which was raised there for the Revolu- 
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tionary service, he was left off the list of officers, 


by a vote of forty-one to five, much to his dis- | 


appointment and mortification, as Governor Hall 
himself tells us. (pp. 211, 212.) 

A Chapter is also devoted to the Northern 
Campaign of 1777, in which the Author evi- 
dently justifies the abandonment of Ticondero- 


ga, by General St. Clair; alludes, very briefly, | 
to the action at Hubbardton—the only Battle | 


ever fought in Vermont ;—disregards the meas- 


ures adopted by General Schuyler to retard the | 


advance of Burgoyne, as completely as if no such 
man as Schuyler had ever existed; very briefly 
and very imperfectly notices the Battle of Ben- 
nington—that Battle concerning which so much 


new material was accessible to the Author which | 


those who had preceded him in writing Histo- 


ries of Vermont had not enjoyed ;—passes over | 


the actions at Saratoga, with even greater brev- 
ity and injustice to those to whom the honor 
of winning them belongs; and thus dismisses 
the matter. 

In his twenty-eighth, thirty-second, and thirty- 
third Chapters, Governor Hall alludes to the 
treasonable correspondence of the leaders of the 
insurgents in Vermont with the public enemy— 
the British authorities in Canada—but he cer- 
tainly fails, if he really attempts, to tell the 
whole of the story, or even the whole of that 
portion which is accessible to every close stu- 
dent of the subject. 


In a series of very elaborate Appendices, Gov- 
ernor Hall gives a number of biographical 
sketches and various documents bearing on the 
narrative contained in the text. 

As a whole, this volume is just what it pre- 
tends to be—a History of Vermont, from the Ver- 


mont’ stand-point. Its excellent Author has 
been long known as one of the sturdiest, best- 
informed, and most consistent of Vermont's 
champions, as he is also one of the most up- 
right of her citizens. While we expected, there- 
fore, to find in his volume everything which 
could possibly favor her cause, and did not ex- 
pect so wholesome an abandonment of the great 
underlying theory on which Vermont has hither- 
to pretended to base her claim to a legitimate 
origin, as we have found in its opening passages, 
we looked anxiously for its appearance, and most 
heartily welcomed it, on its arrival. We now 
look for the next-comer from that quarter, 
who shall make a still further concession, in 
behalf of Vermont, to that Truth whose might, 
sooner or later, even Vermont will sullenly 
admit. 

The volume is a very neat one; but the typo- 
graphical errors in it are more numerous than 
we are accustomed to see in the issues from’ the 
Munsell Press, 


| wealth. Boston: E. P. Dutton 
| xvi, 670, 


14.—Bibliographia Genealogica Americana: an Alpha- 
| betical Index to American Genealogies and Pedigrees con- 
tained in State, County, and Town Histories, printed Gene- 
| alogies, and kindred works, By Daniel S. Durrie, Librarian 

of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Albany, N.Y. : 

| Joel Munsel. 1868. Octavo, pp. xii, 5—296. 

The title-page of this volume contains as full 
a description of its contents as can be given. It 
is nothing more nor less than an alphabetically- 
arranged list of family-names, from ABBE to 
Younes, with the titles and pages of the several 
works in which, respectively, their Genealogies 
may be found. This list embraces more than ten 
thousand distinct names, each with its distinct 
reference; and every historical student, from 
Dan to Beer-sheba, will bless the man who en- 
tertained the ideaand possessed the patient per- 
severence to collect the materials necessary for 
the preparation of such a volume. In its per- 
fected form, it is a labor-saving apparatus of the 
most useful kind ; and there is no one who pro- 
fesses to read history for himself, and who seeks. 
his authorities in the most reliable quarters, who 
will not welcome it as earnestly as we welcome 
it. 

It is avery neatly printed work, from the Mun- 
sel Press. 


15.—A history of Massachusetis in the Civil War. By 
William Schouler, late Adjutant-general of the Common- 
Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. 


We have received a copy of this work from 
the distinguished Author of it; and we have 
glanced over its handsome pages with entire 
satisfaction. 

The Author, in this work, has very wisely let 
“the Puritan fathers” take care of themselves; 
and if he ever heard of the May-jlower, he has 
not troubled his readers with the intelligence. 
His work relates to “ Massachusetts in the Civil 
‘“*War;” and, like a sensible man, he has con- 
fined himself to that particular subject. 

The volume opens with a description of Mas- 
sachusetts, as she was in 1860; and that is fol- 
lowed with a description of the Union, as it, too, 
was in 1860. The measures which preceded 
the opening of actual hostilities are also pre- 
sented ; and those which followed that sad event 
are successively described, without any unnecessa- 
ry flourish of words, in a neat, business-like man- 
ner, and with a curt precision which is as unus- 
ual as it is commendable. 

The greater portion of the work, however, is 
devoted to the part which Massachusetts took 
in the struggle; and in this portion, also, Gen- 
eral Schouler has wisely kept before him the 
great purpose of his work, and has never per- 
mitted himself to be diverted from it, under 





any pretense whatever, even for the purpose of 
displaying his ability as a writer of merely ele- 
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gant sentences. Indeed, we do not often see a 
volume in which the author has been as thoroughly 
absorbed in his subject as in this instance; and, 
although, from its stern, business-like style, it will 
not be particularly attractive to those who delight 
in the current trash of the day, it will be held as 
one of the most useful authorities to the general 
student of the history of the War; while to the 
student of the local history of Massachusetts and 
of the military history of the United States it is 
indispensable. 

It is a very handsome volume ; and is to be fol- 
lowed, at an early day, we hope, by one or two 
others, on the same great subject. 


16,.—Phineas Finn, the Irish member. By Anthony Trol- | 
lope. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. Octavo, pp. 235. | 


Kathleen. By the author of Raymond’s Heroine. New | 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. Octavo, pp. 183. Price 50 
cents. 


That boy of Norcott’s. By Charles Lever. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. Octavo, pp. 738. Price 25 cents | 


Grifith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade. With 
illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. Octa- 
‘VO, pp. 148. Price 25 cents. 

The above will be recognized as among the most | 
popular of the recently-issued works of fiction ; and | 
they are issued in very neat style, at the merely 
nominal prices named above. At such prices, no 
one need be without books ; and no one with such 
books need want amusement. 


11.—The Danish Islands: are we bound in honor to pay 
Sor them? By James Parton. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & 
Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 76. 

This is evidently an ex parte statement, on the 
affirmative of the question; and it presents that | 
side of the case with all the energy and bold- 
ness of which Mr. Parton is so well-known a mas- 
ter. 

As far as it goes, the *‘ Ayes” seem to have it: 
the ‘‘ Nays,” however, may have something to say 
on the subject. If so, let us hear them. 


18.—Biographical Memoir of William J. Duane. Phila.: 


Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1868. Octavo, pp. 28. 


William John Duane was, in his day, one of the 
most prominent citizens of Pennsylvania; and in | 
the city where he lived, Philadelphia, few were 
more widely respected, even among those who 
differed from him in politics. 

His father was a native New Yorker: he was a 
native of Tipperary-county, in Ireland; where he 
was born in 1780. In 1796, in company with his | 
father’s family, he came to New York; subse- | 
quently removed to Philadelphia ; entered the of- 
fice of The True American, as a compositor; re- | 
moved to the office of Benjamin Franklin Bache, | 
the publisher of The Aurora ; opened a book- 
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store in Washington, D. C.; married Deborah 
Bache, a grand-daughter of Franklin; engaged 
in trade as a paper-manufacturer; was elected to 
the Legislature; became a leader of the Republi- 
can party; studied law and was admitted to the 
Bar ; was called to the Board of School Directors ; 
declined the office of Mayor, which was tendered 
to him; was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
by President Jackson, by whom, also, he was sub- 
sequently removed because of his unwillingness 
to remove the deposits from the Bank of the 
United States ; was a Director of the Girard Col- 
lege ; and died in September, 1865, aged eighty- 
five years. 

This tract was written by his son, William Du- 
ane, Esq.; and it will be welcomed as a modest 
and evidently truthful account of the life, charac- 
ter, and services of this widely-known gentleman. 


19.—Pennsylvanish Deitsh. De Campaign Breefa fum 
Pit Schwefflebrenner un de Brevvy, si aliy, gepublished 
olly woch, im ‘‘ Father Abraham.” Lancaster, Pa.: Rauch & 
Cochran. 1868, Octavo, pp. 46. 

This is evidently a series of Campaign Letters, 
written in ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch ;” and we notice 
them in this place only for the purpose of calling 
attention to a comparatively unknown branch of 
American literature. , 

This ** Pennsylvania Dutch “ is a dialect in com- 
mon use in some portions of that State. It is nei- 
ther German nor English, but a compound of 
both—a mixture of English, and German, and 
words which belong to neither. Thus ‘‘ Mind di 
‘* business,” is purely Pennsylvanian. It is com- 
posed of two English words and one, ‘* di,” Penn- 
sylvanian;—-the latter being a corruption of the Ger- 
man ‘‘dein,” the equivalent of the English *‘your.” 

We understand that a newspaper is printed in 
this lingo; and we fancy that ethnologists of a 
thousand years hence, will have a pleasent time 
in tracing its history and that of the race who 
use it. 


20.—A Discourse on the life and character of Rev. Wil- 
liam R. De Witt. D.D., late Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa._ By his colleague, Rev. Thomas 
H. Robinson. Harrisburg, Pa.: Octavo, pp. 38. 

Doctor De Witt was more widely known as the 
State Librarian of Pennsylvania, than as the Pas- 
tor of a Church ; yet he was not more respected 
nor more influential in the former than in the lat- 
ter office. 

He was descended from one of the oldest Dutch 
families in this Dutch settlement ; and was born 
in Duchess-county, N.Y., in February, 1792. He 
was an uncle of the well-known lawyers, Cornel- 
ius J. and Edward De Witt, of New York; and, 
by marriage, he was a connection of the Rey. Doc- 
tor Storrs, of Brooklyn. In 1818, he was licens- 
ed to preach the Gospel; immediately afterwards, 
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he was invited to take the oversight of the Church 
at Harrisburg; and there he steadily remained 
until the close of his career on earth. 

This Discourse is an exceedingly appropriate 
one, embracing not only a careful analysis of his 
character, as 4 preacher ‘and a man, but a brief 
survey of his life, his writings, and his official 
services ; and it must be welcomed by those unto 
whom he was known, in any of his relations. 


21.—The facts and historical events of the Toledo War 
of 1885, as connected with the First Session of the Court of 
Jommon Pleas of Lucas County, Ohio. By W.V. Way. 
Toledo: Daily Commercial Press. 1869. Octavo, pp. 52. 


In the earlier days of those States, it seems that | 


Michigan and Ohio had a feud concerning the 
boundary line which marked the limits of the ju- 
risdiction of both ; and that misunderstanding led 
to the mustering of troops, on either side, for the 
protection of the wounded dignity of the respect- 
ive belligerents. This tract describes that catas- 
trophe ; and we have been very much amused with 
the narrative of the gallantry which distinguished 
the armies, on either side. 


As a record of an interesting incident in the | 


early history of both Ohio and Michigan, this 


pamphlet is important ; and it should not be over- | 


looked by those who take an interest in those sub- 
jects. 


22.—The Shortest Route to California, illustrated by a 
history of explorations of the Great Basin of Utah with its 
topographica) and geological character and some account of 
the Indian Tribes. By Brevet Brig.-General J. H. Simpson, 
A. M., Colonel Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippencott & Co. Octavo, pp. 58. 


General Simpson, in 1858-59, was Chief Topo- 


graphical Engineer of the Army of Utah; and, | 


while serving in that capacity, he explored and 
opened, under the auspices of the War Depart- 
ment, a wagon-route from the valley of Great Salt 
Lake, across the Great Basin of Utah, by which 
he shortened the distance between Great Salt Lake 
and San Francisco more than two hundred miles. 
As the features-topographical, geological, and eth- 
nological—of the country explored by him have 
never been published, although his detailed Report 
was submitted to the Government, early in 1861, 
he has deemed it due to the public, to the army, 
and to himself, that some general account of the 
same should be presented in connection with a 
history of the explorations of the Great Basin, 
from the earliest records extant. The handsome 
volume before us is the result of this determina- 
tion; and it is eminently worthy of the attention 
of every collector of American books. 

The narrative begins with a description of the 
territory known as ‘‘ The Great Basin ; ” and then 
refers to the successively published records of the 


explorations of the country, from 1776 until the | 


present time —including those of Escalante, Font, 


| books on the subiect on which it treats. 








Garces, Bridger, Bonneville, Fremont, Beckwith, 
and Ingalls—discussing their respective merits, 
describing their peculiarities, and pointing out 
their errors. It next proceeds to describe the sur- 
vey made by its author, in 1858—a work which 
led to the opening of a new and better line of 


| transit, between Great Salt Lake City and San 


Francisco,—noticing, also, the chief characteris- 
tics of the country through which he passed. 
Whether considered as a clearly-defined de- 
scription of a region of country which has been 
greatly misunderstood or as a fearless correction 
of errors into which other explorers had fallen, 
we regard this volume as one of great importance 
in the local history of the West; while its beauti- 


| ful typography and excellent map leave noth- 


ing to be desired on that account. 


23.—Fishing in American Waters. By Genio C. Scott. 


| With one hundred and seventy illustrations New York: 


Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo, pp, 484. 


This is certainly one of the most charming of 
Open- 
ing with a General Characterization of Fishes, their 
habits and senses, and their fecundity, voracity, 
and times and places of feeding; the author next 
considers, successively, the various species of fish- 
es frequenting the coast and estuary, and the 
sport of catching them; the various species of 


| fish frequenting fresh-waters, and the use‘of fly 


and bait in catching them; the commercial fish- 
eries; and ancient and modern fish-culture; and 


| he closes with a sketch of Ichthyology and some 
| excellent advice to those who, whether in the 


woods or on the sea, are disposed to seek pleas- 
ure in fishing 

The engravings are very fine and the whole 
work is just such an one as every sportsman will 
heartily welcome. 


24.—The Malay Archipelago: the land of the Orang-utan 
and the Bird of Paradise, A narrative of travel, with stud- 
ies of man and nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1869. Octavo pp. 638, 

There is, probably, no pertion of the world which 
is so imperfectly known as that group of islands, 
between Asia and Australia, which is known as 
‘*The Malay Archipelago.” It extends some 
four thousand miles in length, from East to 
West, and some thirteen hundred in breadth, 
from North to South. It embraces three islands 
larger than Great Britain—one of them larger 
than all the British isles combined—three others 
about the size of Ireland ; eighteen others, each 
as large as Jamaica ; more than a hundred, each of 
which is as large as the Isle of Wight; anda 
very large number still smaller in extent.  Sit- 
uated under the equator, and bathed by the tepid 
waters of the great tropical oceans, this region 
enjoys a climate more uniformly hot and moist 
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than almost any other part of the globe; and teems 
with natural productions which are elsewhere un- 
known. The richest of fruits aud the most pre- 
cious of spices are here indigenous. It produces 
the gigantic flowers of the Rafflesia, the great 
green-winged Ornithopetra—princes among the | 
butterfly tribes—the man-like Orang-utan, and 
the gorgeous Birds of Paradise. 

Into this comparatively unknown country, 
the author seems to have cast himself in 1854 ; 
and there he seemsto have remained during some 
eight years, studying, as he says, “ man and na- 
“ture.” In this volume, he presents a synopsis 
of his observations, embracing descriptions of 
the countries, their inhabitants, and their natu- 
ral history, without any attempt at marvellous 
adventures or hair-breadth escapes, to excite 
the curious and disgust the sober reader. In 
natural history, botany, ornithology, and ethnol- 
ogy, the author is remarkably minute; and his 
vocabularies of native tongues must be exceed- 
ingly welcome to scholars throughout the world. 

The work is very neatly printed; and it is 
amply illustrated with very good wood-cuts 
and so-soish lithographic maps—the latter not 
good enough for so good a book. 


i : and those hs 
whined Of his Life, ‘ew Tork: Herper & Bros. "1600, 
Duodecimo, pp. 670. 

This is “the long-promised work of the 
«‘ Countess Guiccioli;” and, as may be well ex- 
pected, it is only an eulogy of the poet. 

In every conceivable form, and from every 
conceivable standpoint, the author has present- 
ed Lord Byron to her readers; and after an ex- 
tended Introductory Sketch, we have Chapters 
concerning his portraits, his religious opinions, 
his childhood and youth, his friendships, the 
qualities of his heart, his benevolence and kind- 
ness, the qualities and virtues of his soul, his 
constan“y, his courage and fortitude, his mod- 
esty, his generosity, his faults, his irritability, 
his mobility, his misanthropy and sociability, 
his pride, his vanity, his marriage and its conse- 
quences, his gaiety and melancholy, etc.—cer- 
tainly as various a description of the poet as 
can well be wished for. 

We have read some portions of this work— 
those which we have felt most curiosity in pe- 
rusing—and we are free to say that, notwith- 
standing the unqualified praise which is gener- 
ally bestowed on the poet, apparently consider- 





ing him to have been almost without fault or 
cause fit for censure, we were very much pleas- 
ed with the style and spirit of the work. It 
is very full, very decided, very aggressive ; and 
it certainly does not avoid a conflict with every 
traducer of Byron, if it does not seck one. 


We commend the Countess and her book to 
the highest consideration, not only of the lov- 
ers of English literature, but of those strong- 
minded women of our day who consider. it to 
be the duty of their sex to lead rather than be 
led, to defend rather than be defended, to ad- 
mire rather than be admired. 


26.-- Her Majesty’s Tower. By Wiliam Hepworth Dixon. 


Teiaéaighia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. Duodecimo, pp, 
ST. 


In our March number, (page 220) we noticed 
an edition of this work from the press ot our 
neighbors, the Messrs. Harper; and now we 
have before us, a copy of another edition which 
far surpasses the other in beauty of typography, 
from our respected friends, Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia. 


De Vere. 
ctavo. pp, 


27.—Irish Odes and Other Poems, By Aubre 
New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1869. 
i—xxii, 18—809. 

This very beautiful volume contains a collec- 
tion of the poetical works of one of Ireland's 
favorite anthors. We are not well acquainted 
with the merits of this class of literature; but 
we have, nevertheless, glanced over the pages 
of this volume with considerable pleasure. 

It is printed with all the elegance of style 
which distinguishes all the issues of this society. 


28.—Chips froma German Workshop. By Max Muller, 
M.A. In two volumes. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1869, 
Octavo, pp. (I.) xxxvi, 874; (II.) 

Mr. Muller was desired by Baron Bunsen, his 
friend and benefactor, years since, to “let us 
“have from time to time, some chips from his 
** workshop,” while dressing the Sacred Hymns 
of the Brahmans for the press; and these vol- 
umes are the first offering to the public of that 
waste material, 

The first volume of this series is composed of 
“Essays on the Science of Religion; ” the sec- 
ond, of “ Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and 
“Customs.” The entire work is crowded with 
the result of that earnest study and deep re- 
search which mark the German character and 
habits; and to the few, very few, whose tastes 
lead them into ethnological channels, these vol- 
umes will be exceedingly acceptable. 


29.—Sir George Calvert, created Baron of Baltimore in 
the County of Longford, Ireland; and Projector of the 
Province of Maryland. By Edward D. Neill. Baltimore: 
Cushings & Railey. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 24. 

There is no more diligent student in our 
country’s history than Mr, Neill; and we have 
here a carefully-prepared sketch of Lord Balti- 
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more and a transcript of a portion of the Char- | «two of his shipmates, enlisted men, under the 


ter of Maryland, evidently for the purpose of | 
controverting the effect of a misrepresentation 
made on the subject by the London Atheneum, 

There is no beauty in the tract; and it seems 
to be a pity that such a work, small as it is, | 
could not have secured a comparatively neat | 
dress. 


80.—The Texas Almanac, for 1867, with Statistics, De- 
scriptive and Biographical Sketches, etc., relating to Texas. 
Sine loco, sine anno. (Galveston; W. Richardson & Co. 
1866.) Duodecimo, pp. 860. | 


The Texas Almanac, for 1868, with Federal and State 
Statistics; historical, descriptive, and biographical Sketch- 
es; etc., relating to Texas. Sine loco, sine anno. [Galves- 
ton: W. Richardson & Co. 1867.) Duodecimo, pp. 312. 


The Texas Almanac, for 1869, and Emigrants’ Guide 
to Texas. Published by W. & D, Richardson & Co., Gal- 
yeston, Texas. [1868.] Duodecimo. pp. 288, 

What the Corporation Manual is to the City 
of New York, this work is to Texas—there 
seems to be nothing, on that subject, which is 
not noticed and described, whether in its to- | 
pography, statistics, history, or public men, In 
fact, itis by far the most complete work con- 
cerning Texas, which we are acquainted with. 


A 
- Manning, of the 


81.—The Captured Scout of the are of the James. 
sketch of the Life of Sergeant Henry H 
Twenty-fourth Mass, Regiment. By Chaplain H. Clay Trum- 


bull. Boston: Nichols and Noyes. 1869. 16mo. pp. 60. 


This isa little gem of typography, devoted to 
the memory of an earnest and faithful young 
soldier, who died, last September, a victim of 
disease resulting from his exposure in the War. | 

It contains, also, incidental allusions to many | 
events of the War, which will be found very use- | 
ful to those who study or write on that subject. 


A number of Book Notiees which we had pre- | 
pared for this number are necessarily laid over for | 
the next. 


XVII.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


Heroic Conpuct oF A MipsHIpMAN. We pub- 
lish with pleasure, the following official corres- | 
pondence, which records the heroic act of one of | 
our young naval officers, and its prompt and gen- 
erous recognition by his superior officers : 


[ADMIRAL DAVIS'S REPORT. } 


““U. §. Fiuac-snip GUERRIERE, 

‘*Rro DE JANEIRO, February 9, 1869. § 

‘*Srr : I have the honor to transmit to the De- 

‘* partment, a copy of a letter from Captain M. 
**B. Woolsey, commanding this vessel, giving 
**an account of the heroic conduct of Midship- 
**man T. B. M. Mason, in saving the lives of 





‘* most perilous circumstances. 

‘Tt affords me the highest pleaaure to be able to 
‘*say that Mr. Mason’s behavior and character, in 
‘*all other respects, are in perfect harmony with 
‘* with these noble actions. 

‘* Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

‘°C, H. Davis, Rear-Admiral, 
**Commanding South American Squadron. 
‘* Hon. GmEon WELLS, Secretary of the Navy, 
** Washington, D. C.” 


[ENCLOSURE. ] 


‘*U. §. FiuaGc-surp GUERRIERE, 

‘** HARBOR OF Rio DE JANEIRO, February 9, 1869. 

*'Srr: [have the honor to bring to your no- 
‘*tice the self-sacrificing and brave conduct of 
‘“T, B. M. Mason, of this vessel, who promptly 
‘* perilled his own life and thereby saved two of 
‘‘his shipmates, enlisted men, from drowning. 
‘* The circumstances of the case are as follows : 
‘*The two men, Patrick Joyce, ordinary seaman, 
‘‘and Michael Cochran, coal-heaver, were in the 
‘* steam-launch, one of them being in single irons. 
‘*They both jumped overboard and swam away 


| ** from the boat. Mr. Mason was on the landing. 


‘* Seeing that one of the men was exhausted and 
‘had gone down, he threw off his coat, jumped 
‘* overboard after him, and saved him. He then 
‘* got on board the launch, and some one saying 


| **that the other man was drowning, Mr. Mason 


5) * 


‘*again jumped overboard, swam after him, and 
**saved him in the same manner. This occurred 
‘* yesterday. 
‘** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘*M. B. Wootsey, Captain Com'd’g Guerriere 
‘* Rear-admiral Cuas. H. Davis, Commanding 


| ** South Atlantic Squadron.” 


[REPLY BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | 


** Navy DEPARTMENT, 
‘* Wasuineton, D. C., March 29, 1869. 

‘* Sm: The Department has just learned from 
‘*a despatch received from Rear-admiral Cuas. 
‘*H. Davis, communicating a copy of a letter 
‘*addressed to him by Captain M. B. Woolsey, 
‘*commanding the Guerriere, of your having, 
‘* by two distinct acts of valor, saved the lives 
‘*of two of your shipmates, enlisted men, in the 
“harbor of Rio de Janeiro, on the 8th of Febru- 
** ary last. 

‘*T desire to express to you the Department's 
‘*high appreciation of your heroic conduct on 
‘*the occasion mentioned, which cannot fail to re- 
‘* flect credit on you and commend you to the es- 
‘*teem of your brother officers and shipmates 
‘*in the service. 

**Tt is gratifying to the Depaitment to learn, 
‘* also, from the despatch of Rear-admiral Da- 
‘‘ vis, that your ‘behavior and character, in all 
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‘*¢ other respects, are in perfect harmony with 
‘* «these noble actions.’ ” 
“ Very respectfully, 
** A. E. Bortg, Secretary of the Navy. 
‘* Midshipman T. B. M. Mason, 
‘*U.8. Ship Guerriere, South Atlantic Squdron.” 


The name of this gallant young officer has been 
on our subscription-lists from the days of our 
predecessors; and we are proud to number him 
among the regular and constant readers of Tar 
HistoricaL MAGAZINE. But, more than for this 
reason, we are proud of Midshipman Mason as a 
New Yorker—he is the only son of our esteemed 
friend, T. Bailey Myers, Esq., and the only 
grandson of another of our subscribers, Sid- 
ney Mason, Esq., also of the City of New York, 
whose name has been added to his own, as a sir- 
name, by Midshipman Mason, for the purpose of 
continuing the name of his grandfather's family, 
which otherwise would become extinct, on thedeath 
of the latter, for the want of male succession. 

We are not disposed to believe that the period- 
- ical visits of Tae HistortcaL MaGazine have 
been without their influence in inspiring our gal- 
lant young friend to deeds of manly daring ; not- 
withstanding his father’s patriotic zeal has evi- | 
dently descended to him, and the fine collection 
of works on America which that gentleman has 
collected, has, undoubtedly, been influential in 
the formation of the character of his son. 

It is of such material as this that heroes are 


made ; and we think we do not mistake when we | 
say that a brilliant future is evidently before this | 


young officer ; and that, some day, his name will 
be proudly referred to by his country as one of the 
most widely-known and most honored of her ser- 
vants. 


More Honors.—The following, which we cut 
from The New York Daily Tribune, for Wednes- 
day, June 16th, just as we were making up this 
signature, indicates that another of our most in- 
timate friends and most diligent contributors,—- | 
a New Yorker, too,—has been recognized in Eu 


| ly awarded to him. 





rope, notwithstanding he was less highly honored | 
at home, even in time of War, than ‘ Dick Bus- | 
‘* teed” and ** Dan Sickles.” 
‘* Our fellow-citizen, Brevet Major-general de | 
‘¢ Peyster, of ‘Tivoli, has recently been honored 
‘¢ with the dedication of a valuable military work | 
‘¢ by its author, General Cust, of the British Army. 
‘* General de Peyster wrote several military works 
‘on the late Rebellion, which were favorably | 
‘¢ noticed in our columns. Years ago, he received | 
‘¢medals and a complimentary letter from the 
“‘ King of Sweden, for a military biography of a 
‘¢ Field-marshal of that nation. He also received 
‘*a complimentary communication from General 
‘von Hardegg, Chief of Staff of the King of 
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‘¢Wurtemberg and the author of a number of 
‘* military books, of one of which General de 
‘* Peyster made a translation. He has, besides, 
‘translated one or more works on tactics, and 
‘*pnublished a series of articles on American 
‘* Light Infantry. These latter were translated 
‘and republished in a French military and sci- 
‘* entific magazine.” 


CorrEcTION.—In a Circular ‘‘ Extra,” recently 
issued by us, we mentioned as a respected con- 


| tributor to our pages, the Reverend B. F. Dr 


Costa, who, we had been led to believe, had be- 
come widely and honorably known as a smasher 
of Ethan Allen and of sundry other historical idols, 
and as the earnest, and honest, and intelligent set- 


| ter-up of other theories, in American history, than 


some of those which, before, had generally pre- 
vailed throughout the country. 
We felt an honest pride in what we had been 


| led to suppose were the peculiar and well-earned 


honors of our Reverend Contributor ; and we sup- 
posed we were honorably recognizing what we 
supposed to be his manly independence and stur- 
dy vigor when we noticed him, in our ‘‘ Extra,” 


| as ‘*the historical Iconoclast.” It seems, however, 


that we were mistaken. Mr. De Costa, if we now 
understand him correctly, has not earned the hon- 
orable distinction which, on what we conceived 
to be good authority—on the authority, even, of 
the gentleman himself, both verbally and in the 
pages of Tur Historica Macazin#—we honestly 
supposed he had honestly earned, and as willing- 
He is not an Iconoclast, it 
seems, although we really took him to be one, 
beyond question: he has not succeeded, it seems, 
although wesupposed he had, in dethroning any of 
the false gods of modern history—not even Daniel 
Parks or Ethan Allen :—he is not, it seems, ‘‘a 
‘*determined enemy of idol-worship;” and in 
that, too, we were mistaken : he is not, it appears, 
although we really considered him as one of the 
most zealous of the tribe, ‘‘ one who exposes or 


| ** destroys impositions or shams of any kind:” 


he is not, in short, it now appears, what we took 
him to be, in very fact,—a genuine ‘ historical 


| , 
| ** Iconoclast.” 


We stand corrected. We acknowledge, on 
Mr. De Costa’s own word, that we have been mis- 
informed. We, therefore, beg our readers, or such 
of them as have seen our ‘‘ Extra,” to consider the 
word ‘*‘ Iconoclast” as not said; and they may, if 
they desire, substitute therefore, on their own au- 
thority and for their own particular use, some 
other word which better pleases themselves or him : 
for ourself, since it will probably please our Rever- 
end friend, we shall refer to him in future issues 
of our ‘‘ Extra,” 1f any such shall be called for, 
hereafter, as ‘* The historical ” [blank.]} 





